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ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  the.  study  was  to  document  all  significant 
developments  of  the  game,  lacrosse,  in  Canada  prior  to  1914. 

The  game  originated  among  some  Indian  tribes  of  North  America 
although  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  by  what  tribe  or  by  whom. 

The  name  "Lacrosse"  was  probably  derived  either  because  curved  sticks 
used  in  the  game  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  bishop's  crosier  or 
because  the  game  resembled  an  old  French  game  called  "La  Soule". 

The  game  was  probably  initiated  for  deriving  fun  and  for 
developing  the  body,  but  there  is  also  evidence  that  it  was  performed 
as  a  religious  rite. 

The  length  of  the.  stick,  and  the  size  of  the  ball  varied  from 
tribe  to  tribe.  The  goals,  originally,  were  any  rock  or  tree  that 
was  convenient  to  the  area  of  play.  Later,  goal  posts  were  erected 
by  the  participating  teams. 

The  primitive  play  was  wild  and  barbarous  and  the  players  used 
to  perform  various  superstitious  rites. 

It  was  not  until  1840  that  white  men  started  playing  lacrosse 
at  which  time  a  club  was  formed  in  Montreal.  The  aborigines  continued 

to  dominate  the  game  until  1867.  On  July  1,  1867  lacrosse  was  declared 
the  national  game  of  Canada  and  in  September  of  that  year  the  National 
Lacrosse  Association  of  Canada  was  organized.  The  Association  adopted 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Rules  formulated  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Beers.  After  the 
confederation  year  lacrosse  gained  rapidly  in  popularity. 

Montreal  and  Ottawa  clubs  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  game  for  a 
few  years  but  toward  the  end  of  the  1870* s  there  were  some  hundreds  of 
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clubs  in  the  Dominion.  In  1876  a  team  from  Montreal  and  another  compri¬ 
sed  of  Caughnawaga  Indians  visited  England  where  the  Queen  took  the 
players  under  her  patronage. 

In  1880,  N.L.A.  became  a  strictly  amateur  organization  and  barr¬ 
ed  the  natives  from  championship  contests.  This  decision  led  the 
Indians  to  organize  the  "Indian  Championship  of  the  World". 

During  the  period  of  1880  to  1900  Lacrosse  popularity  spread 
from  the  Maritime  provinces  to  British  Columbia.  C.L.A. ,  W.C.L.A.  and 
other  provincial  associations  which  were  formed  during  this  era,  gave 
a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  national  game  of  Canada.  A  significant 
development  of  the  game  took  place  during  this  period  when  a  two  hour 
time  limit  was  set  for  lacrosse  matches.  Prior  to  this  time  a  team  had 
to  score  three  goals  (that  is,  games)  to  win  a  match. 

In  the  1900* s  the  major  improvements  were  the  introduction  of  a 
’baggy  stick'  and  goal  nets,  and  the  shortening  of  the  playing  time  to 
ninety  minutes. 

In  1901,  Lord  Minto,  then  Governor  General  of  Canada,  presented 
the  Minto  Cup  and  in  1910,  Sir  Donald  Mann  donated  the  Mann  Cup  for 
competition  among  lacrosse  clubs  in  the  Country.  These  cups  were  em¬ 
blematic  of  Canadian  Lacrosse  supremacy. 

The  many  lacrosse  tours  made  by  Canadian  clubs  to  different 
countries  enabled  Canada  to  establish  supremacy  in  the  lacrosse  world. 
Canada  also  won  the  Olympic  Lacrosse  honors  in  1904  and  1908  Olympic 
Games . 

Professionalism,  which  crept  into  Canadian  Lacrosse  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  increased  rapidly  and  in  1911  a 
Professional  Lacrosse  Union  was  organized. 
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During  the  years  immediately  preceding  World  War  I  interest  in 
the  game  declined  considerably  and  soon  it  became  obvious  that  Canadian 
lacrosse  was  dying. 

A  revival  of  the  national  game,  however,  took  place  before  the 
war,  but  only  amateur  lacrosse  survived  the  war. 
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PREFACE 

Man  searches  for  knowledge  not  only  to  get  answers  to  his 

questions  and  to  quench  his  craving  for  knowledge  but  also  to  improve 

his  outlook  on  life.  The  historical  method  of  research  is  used  by 

researchers  who  are  interested  and  curious  about  the  happenings  or 

occurrences  of  the  past.'*’  The  study  of  history  definitely  enables  one 

to  acquire  a  better  and  broader  view  of  any  subject.  The  task  of  many 

early  historians  was  to  achieve  literary  aims.  Modern  historians,  on 

the  contrary,  generally  are  trying  to  recreate  the  past  occurrences  in 

such  a  way  that  they  do  not  obscure  what  actually  happened  in  the 
2 

past. 

3 

According  to  Van  Dalen,  the  historians  today  "collect,  examine 
select,  verify  and  classify  facts  in  accordance  with  the  specific 
standards  and  endeavour  to  interpret  and  present  these  facts  in  an 
exposition  that  will  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination." 

The  task  of  a  historian  is  a  very  laborious  one.  Many  people 
are  under  the  false  impression  that  history  is  merely  the  collection 

4 

and  recording  of  past  occurrences  or  conditions.  According  to  Teggart 

*"Deobold  B.  Van  Dalen,  Patterns  of  Historical  Research, 

(Chapter  9,  Understanding  Educational  Research,  An  Introduction), 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1962,  p.  159. 

2 

John  L.  Hutchinson  and  Mable  Lee,  Preface  to  A  Brief  History 
of  Physical  Education,  (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1958) , 

p.  111. 

3 

Deobold  B.  Van  Dalen,  op.  cit. ,  p.  160. 

4 

F.  J.  Teggart,  Theory  and  Processes  of  History,  (Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1960),  p.  11. 
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the  task  of  the  historian  is  as  follows: 

The  historian  concerns  himself,  on  the  one  hand  with 
documents,  and,  on  the  other  with  happenings  or  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  past.  Historical  work  involves, 
first,  the  critical  examination  of  documentary  sources  of 
information,  and,  second,  history  writing  or  historiography. 

The  historian  works  with  documents  and  this  activity  consists 
in  the  application  of  criticism  to  the  contents  of  written 
statements  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  earlier  times. 

As  a  result  of  critical  inquiry,  statements  are  the  "facts" 
of  history.  Out  of  these  facts  the  historian  composes  nar¬ 
ratives,  with  the  object,  as  he  sees  it,  of  "telling  what 
it  was  that  actually  happened." 

Knowledge  about  the  past  is  always  enlightening  as  well  as 
useful  to  man  whether  it  is  about  a  game,  an  individual,  an  institu¬ 
tion  or  a  nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  historical  research  has  been  and  still 
is  neglected  by  Physical  Educators.  There  exist  innumerable  histori¬ 
cal  facts  related  to  sports  and  physical  education  which  are  yet  to 
be  traced. 

Woody, ^  stressed  the  dearth  of  such  studies: 

.  .  .  if  really  little  has  been  done  by  digging  in  local 

quarries  of  intellectual  history,  less  has  been  attempted 
in  regard  to  physical  education  ....  Institutions, 
movements,  men  and  women,  associated  with  the  development 
of  play  and  physical  education,  are  waiting  for  an 
historic  interview. 

The  specific  problem  of  this  study  is  to  document  all  signi¬ 
ficant  developments  of  lacrosse  in  Canada  from  the  origin  of  the 
game  to  1914. 

Lacrosse  has  a  very  rich  history  that  has  perhaps  no  parallel 
if  one  takes  the  history  of  any  game  or  sport  in  Canada.  Dr.  W.  G. 


^Thomas  Woody,  "Of  History  and  Its  Method," 
mental  Education,  15  (March,  1947),  p.  186. 
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Beers  who  is  known  as  the  "Father  of  Modern  Lacrosse"  comments  as 
follows:  "If  the  republic  of  Greece,  was  indebted  to  the  Olympian  Games 

if  England  has  cause  to  bless  the  name  of  Cricket,  so  may  Canada  be 
proud  of  Lacrosse." 

The  game  was  very  popular  among  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  early 
settlers  were  intrigued  by  the  game  as  played  by  the  Indians.  The 
renowned  artist,  George  Gatlin  who  lived  with  the  Indians  for  eight 
years,  used  to  ride  as  many  as  thirty  miles  to  watch  a  game.^ 

There  have  been  a  number  of  books  written  on  lacrosse.  Authors 

8  9  12  11  10 

like  Beers,  Boyd,  McNaught,  Stanwick,  Morril,  and  Weyand  and 

13 

Roberts  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  lacrosse  in  Canada.  All  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Weyand  and  Roberts  are  too  brief  in  their 
description  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  game,  as  their  main 
emphasis  is  on  the  skills,  technique,  strategy  and  rules  of  the  game. 
The  account  given  by  Weyand  and  Roberts,  though  elaborate,  emphasizes 
the  development  of  lacrosse  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


W.  G.  Beers,  Lacrosse,  The  National  Game  of  Canada,  (Montreal: 
Dawson  Brothers,  1869),  p,  59. 

Alexander  M.  Weyand  and  Milton  R.  Roberts,  The  Lacrosse  Story 
(Baltimore,  Maryland:  Garamond.^r idemark  Press,  1965),  p.  2. 

8 

W,  G.  Beers,  loc.  cit. 

9 

Margaret  Boyd,  Lacrosse  Playing  and  Coaching  (New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Co.  ,  1959). 

10W.  Kelso  Morril,  Lacrosse ,  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co,, 

1952) . 

11 

Tad  Stanwick,  Lacrosse,  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company, 
Inc. ,  1940) . 

12 

Wm.  K.  McNaught,  Lacrosse  and  How  to  Play  It,  (Toronto: 

Robert  Marshall,  47  King  Street  West,  1873). 
l^Weyand  and  Roberts,  loc,  cit. 
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Some  of  the  social  historians  like  Finley1^  and  Guillet^  have 
also  included  reports  about  the  game  played  by  the  Indians.  Here  again, 
the  description  of  the  game  is  too  abbreviated  to  obtain  a  true  picture 
of  the  original  form  of  lacrosse  as  played  by  the  Indians. 


Rev.  James  B.  Finley,  Life  Among  the  Indians  or  Personal 
Reminiscences  and  Historical  Incidents  Illustrative  of  Indian  Life  and 

Character,  (New  York:  Cincinnati  Curts  and  Jennings,  n.d.),  p.  155. 

15 

Edwin  C.  Guillef,  Early  Life  in  Upper  Canada,  (Toronto:  The 
Ontario  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  1933),  p.  1. 
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CHAPTER  I 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  GAME  OF  LACROSSE 

There  are  a  number  of  claims  regarding  the  origin  of  the  game 
of  lacrosse.  An  important  one  is  that  it  is  not  of  North  American  In¬ 
dian  origin.  Some  scholars  have  tried  "to  show  a  similarity  between 
lacrosse  and  games  played  by  the  Persians  (on  horseback),  the  Ancient 
Greeks,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Vikings  and  other  peoples."'*'  But  they 

have  not  been  successful  in  validating  their  claims. 

2 

Robert  W.  Henderson,  a  leading  authority  on  the  origin  of 

games,  believes  that  there  is  "an  historical  continuity  between  the 

Ancient  Egyptian  fertility  rites  and  the  American  Indian  ball  games." 

He  explains  that  the  customs  "travelled  in  an  easterly  direction 

through  India,  Assam  and  Borneo  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  all 

probability  reaching  the  west  coast  of  South  America  at  what  is  now  Peru, 

and  from  there  spreading  northward  through  Central  America  to  the  North 

3 

American  plains."  However,  Henderson  considers  lacrosse  an  exception 
to  this  theory  but  believes  that  the  original  ceremonies  and  customs 
of  religious  nature  associated  with  the  Indian  game  were  very  much 
similar  to  those  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

"Knattleikr , "  a  ball  game,  was  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of 
the  Norsemen  in  874,  in  Iceland.  Professor  Ebbe  Hertzberg  in  his  essay 
on  "Old  Ball  Games  of  the  Norsemen"  compared  knattleikr  and  lacrosse. 


Alexander  M.  Weyand  and  Milton  R.  Roberts,  The  Lacrosse  Story 
(Baltimore,  Maryland:  Garamond/Pr idemark  Press,  1965),  p.  2. 

2 

Robert  W.  Henderson,  Ball,  Bat  and  Bishop,  The  Origin  of  Ball 
Games ,  (New  York:  Rockport  Press  Inc.,  1947),  p,  198. 

3 Ibid.  ,  pp.  198-199. 
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as  he  found  a  similarity  in  the  main  features  of  the  two  games.  He 

claimed  that  'knattleikr  may  have  been  introduced  by  Norsemen  to  the 

Indian  tribes  of  the  north  eastern  coast  of  America  and  from  there  spread 

inland."  This  theory  has  not  been  validated  and  the  game  was  not  des- 

4 

cribed  anywhere  in  detail. 

McNaught^  has  tried  to  establish  a  similarity  between  lacrosse 
and  the  old  Irish  game  of  Coman,  and  argued  that  the  Indians  have  an 
"identity  of  origin  with  the  Irish  race".  Some  others  think  that  the 
game  of  lacrosse  is  nothing  but  the  Greek  game  of  episkyros.  Another 
claim  is  that  the  game  is  similar  to  the  game  of  palican  of  the  Chilean 
aborigines. ^ 

Around  the  twelfth  century,  the  French  played  a  game  of  la  soule 
in  some  parts  of  France.  La  soule,"a  primitive  kind  of  football^  was 
played  with  a  ball  driven  with  the  foot,  the  hand  or  sticks  of  varying 

g 

kinds."  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  game  of  lacrosse  was  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  French  game  brought  by  the  first  French  settlers  to  America. 
This,  too,  has  not  been  validated. 

It  is  now  almost  beyond  dispute  that  the  game  originated  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  as  "most  of  the  culture 


Margaret  Boyd,  Lacrosse  -  Playing  and  Coaching,  (New  York: 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  1959),  p.  14. 

\fm.  K.  McNaught,  Lacrosse  and  How  To  Play  It,  (Toronto: 
published  by  Robert  Marshall,  47  Knog  St.  West,  1873),  p.  10. 

R.  G.  Thwaites  (ed.),  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents: 
Travels  and  Explorations  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  New  France,  1610- 

1791.  Volume  10,  (Cleveland:  The  Burrows  Brothers  Company,  1897),  p.  327. 

^Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  3. 

g 

Henderson,  op.  cit, ,  p.  39. 
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of  the  American  Indians  was  independent  in  origin  and  development  from  that 

9 

of  the  old  world."  It  has,  so  far,  not  been  possible  to  establish  by  what 
tribe  or  by  whom  the  game  was  first  originated. 

Scholars  like  Walter  J.  Hoffman  claim  that  the  game  originated 
among  some  of  the  eastern  Algonquin  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  game  spread  from  there  to  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  and  later  into 
the  other  southern  tribes  such  as  Cherokee.  Some  tribes  of  the  Algonquin 
stock  had  taken  the  game  to  the  western  tribes.^  Later  on,  other  tribes 
such  as  Ojibways  and  Assiniboines  adopted  it. 

The  Indian  game,  which  was  "one  of  the  oldest  known  organized  games 
in  the  world",'*''*'  had  been  played  by  the  Indians  of  North  America  before  the 
white  men  reached  America  as, 

.  .  .  it  was  played  by  the  six  nations  of  the  Iroquois  throughout 
the  territory  of  upper  New  York  state  and  lower  Ontario  before 
Columbus  landed  in  the  new  world  in  1492.12 


Origin  of  the  Name  "Lacrosse" 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  Indian  game  derived  the  name 

lacrosse.  In  some  parts  of  France,  the  game  "la  soule"  was  played 

with  a  "crosse"  and  was  called,  in  1361,  "ad-soulam  crossare",  in  1381 

as  "chouler  a  la  crosse",  and  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 

13 

as  "la  jeude  la  crosse".  It  is  very  likely  that  when  the  French  first 


Harold  E.  Driver,  The  Indians  of  North  America,  (Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1961),  p.  11. 

■^Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  3. 

^E.  J.  Dopp,  Short  History  of  Lacrosse,  Spalding's  Official  Box 
Lacrosse  Guide,  n.d.,  p.  41. 

12 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  13,  (Chicago:  William  Benton, 
1957),  p.  579. 
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Henderson,  op.  cit. , 


p.  201. 
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arrived  in  Canada  and  witnessed  the  Indian  game  which  was  quite  similar 
to  their  game,  they  called  it  "la  jeu  de  la  crosse".  Later  on  the  name 
was  shortened  to  lacrosse. 

Another  possible  explanation  is  that  the  Jesuit  Missionaries 
were  the  first  to  observe  the  Indian  game  or  rite  in  North  America  and 
they  gave  the  game  its  name  because  the  curved  playing  stick  resembled 

.  .  ,  ,  .  14 

a  bishop  s  crozier. 

Jean  de  Brebeuf,  a  Jesuit  Missionary,  who  saw  the  game  played 
by  Hurons  at  the  southern  part  of  Georgian  Bay  in  Ontario,  used  the 
term  "crosse"  as  early  as  1636  when  he  wrote  of  the  game  in  a  report  to 
his  superiors. ^  However  the  new  name  was  probably  first  recorded  by 
Pierre  de  Charlevoix,  another  French  Jesuit  Missionary.  George  Catlin, 
the  American  explorer  and  famous  artist  who  lived  with  the  Indians  for 
eight  years  became  a  great  admirer  of  the  Indian  game  and  called  it 
"ball  play". ^ 

Lacrosse  in  some  form  or  other  was  played  by  not  less  than 

forty-eight  tribes  throughout  the  sourthern  part  of  Canada  and  in  many 

17 

parts  of  the  United  States.  Figure  I  depicts  the  important  tribes  of 

the  aborigines  in  Canada  who  enjoyed  the  game.  The  Iroquois  called  it 

"Tehontshik  8  aheks",  translating  to  the  English  word  'ball',  and 

18 

Algonquins,  "Teiontsesiksaheks".  But  the  most  widely  used  name  was 


^Tad  Stanwick,  Lacrosse,  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  Inc., 
1940),  p.  1. 


15. 


Weyand  and  Roberts,  op,  cit. ,  p.  5. 

16 

George  Catlin,  Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners,  Customs  and 
Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians,  Vol.  2  (London:  Published  by 
the  author  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  1871),  p.  123. 
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Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  4. 
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Ibid. 
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The  marked  area  depicts  the  tribes  that  played  the  game.  (From  the  map 
showing  the  principal  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  United  Indian 

Federation  of  America,  1862.) 
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"baggataway,"  which  was  "pagaadowewin"  in  Ojibway  dialect. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  English  settlers  in  the  United  States 
called  it  "racket".  The  name  "racket"  was  slowly  forgotten  as  the  game 
won  its  prominence  in  Canada.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "The 

19 

Indians  named  the  game  for  the  ball,  the  Europeans  for  the  stick." 
Summary 

It  is  now  almost  beyond  dispute  that  the  game  originated  among 
some  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  although  it  was  not  possible  to 
establish  by  what  tribe  or  by  whom.  "Baggataway"  was  the  name  most 
widely  used  by  the  natives  for  the  game.  The  modern  name  "lacrosse" 
was  probably  derived  either  because  curved  sticks  used  in  the  game  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  bishop's  crosier  or  because  the  game  resem¬ 
bled  an  old  French  game  called  "la  soule". 


19 


Ibid 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  INDIAN  GAME 

"The  original  and  most  universal  game  of  the 
American  Indians  was  a  stick  and  ball  game  ^ 
which  the  French  explorers  called  Lacrosse." 

The  game,  which  according  to  E.  J.  Dopp  is  the  oldest  known 

2 

athletic  contest  played  on  the  North  American  Continent,"  was  probab¬ 
ly  initiated  for  deriving  fun,  for  developing  the  body  and  for  training 

3 

the  youth  for  close  combat,  but  there  is  also  evidence  that  it  was  per¬ 
formed  as  a  religious  rite. 

The  descriptions  of  the  game  by  explorers  and  travellers  varied 

considerably  as  they  witnessed  the  game  played  by  different  tribes  and 

at  different  periods.  It  was  probably  the  most  popular  game  of  the 

aborigines.  In  addition  to  the  recreational  value,  many  tribes  used  it 

as  a  means  of  training  warriors.  Some  tribes  felt  it  so  important  that 

4 

it  became  the  main  aim  of  their  lives. 

The  game  of  lacrosse  was  also  played  to  pay  tribute  to  important 
people.  Alexander  McFarland  Davis^  reported  as  follows: 

’'"John  Durant,  and  Otto  Bettmann,  Pictorial  History  of  American 
Sports  from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present, (A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  Inc. 
1952),  p.  3. 

2 

E.  J.  Dopp,  Short  History  of  Lacrosse,  Spalding's  Official  Box 
Lacrosse  Guide,  n.p.,  n.d.,  p.  41. 

3 

W.  G.  Beers,  Lacrosse,  The  National  Game  of  Canada,  (Montreal: 
Dawson  Brothers,  1869),  p.  8. 

4 

Ibid.  ,  p.  41 

5 

Alexander  McFarland  Davis,  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  1902-1903,  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1907),  p.  56 


■ 


8 


In  1667,  Nicolas  Perrot,  then  acting  as  agent  of  the  French 
Government,  was  received  near  Sault  Sainte  Marie  with  stately 
courtesy  and  formal  ceremony  by  the  Miamis,  to  whom  he  was 
deputed.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  the  chief  of  that 
nation  gave  him,  as  an  entertainment,  a  game  of  lacrosse. 

George  Catlin,  during  his  stay  with  the  tribes,  was  entertained 

with  different  games  such  as  horse  racing,  dancing,  wrestling,  foot 

racing  and  ball  playing.  According  to  him,  of  all  these,  "ball  playing", 

which  was  the  favorite  game  of  the  tribes,  was  the  "most  beautiful". 

The  Crosse 

The  stick  or  crosse  of  the  Indians  was  much  different  in  shape 
and  appearance  than  that  used  in  the  modern  game.  It  was  generally 
made  of  light,  tough  wood.  The  length  of  the  stick  varied  from  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  to  five  feet.  The  Choctaws,  Chippeways,  and 
Cherokees  used  a  stick  of  about  three  feet  long,  with  one  end  formed  into 
an  oblong  loop  to  carry  the  ball.^  Other  tribes  such  as  the  Sacs,  Sioux 
Ojibways,  Dacotahs  and  Pontawatamies  also  used  a  similar  one  but  the 

g 

loop  was  round.  The  round  loop  had  about  twelve  inches  circumference 
and  the  network  consisted  of  two  strings  tied  in  the  centre  and  the  four 
ends  connected  to  the  loop  as  shown  in  Figure  2  (1).  The  oblong  loop, 

consisting  purely  of  network,  was  about  three  inches  long  and  two  inches 

9  10 
wide.  The  net  was,  however,  bagged  to  catch  and  hold  the  ball.  But 

its  looseness  made  it  difficult  to  throw  the  ball  very  far.  The  net 

was  originally  made  of  small  roots  of  spruce  trees  and  later  on  was 


George  Catlin,  Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners,  Customs  and 
Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians,  Vol.  2  (London:  Published  by 
the  author  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  1841),  p.  123. 

7  8 

’  Beers,  op.  cit. ,  p.  11. 

9  10 

5  Ibid. ,  pp.  11-12. 
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substituted  with  deer  skin. 


11 


Some  tribes  such  as  the  Choctaws  played  with  two  sticks,  one  in 
12 

each  hand.  They  carried  the  ball  in  the  bag  of  one  stick  and  kept  the 

13 

other  stick  on  it  like  a  lid.  As  it  was  difficult  for  the  opponents 

to  knock  the  ball  out  because  of  the  lid,  the  game  involved  more 

14 

running  and  checking  rather  than  catching  and  passing. 

The  play  with  one  stick  was  more  difficult  and  demanded  greater 

skill  as  it  was  necessary  to  scoop  the  ball  from  the  ground.  The  ball 

on  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  loop  of  the  stick  "and  by  a  peculiar 

twist  of  the  wrist  and  arm  from  right  to  left,  it  was  scooped  up  in  one 

motion  and  thrown  from  it  with  a  jerk."^ 

The  ball,  used  by  the  aborigines,  was  as  big  as  a  tennis  ball, 

16 

though  it  varied  among  the  tribes.  The  wooden  ball  seemed  to  be  the 

original  form  used. ^  During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  ball  used 

18 

by  the  Indians  was  of  wood  and  shaped  like  a  turkey's  egg.  Some 
tribes  used  a  heavy  wooden  ball;  the  Seneca  Indians  used  a  solid  ball 


Story, 


Alexander  M.  Weyand  and  Milton  R.  Roberts,  The  Lacrosse 
(Baltimore,  Maryland:  Garamond/Pridemark  Press,  1965),  p.  5. 

12  13 

Beers,  op.  cit,,  p.  12.  Catlin,  op,  cit. ,  p.  124. 


14, 


lished  paper 


15 


Diana  P.  Davis,  A  History  of  Lacrosse  in  Canada  (Unpub - 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  December  14,  1962),  p.  3. 


16 


Beers , 


loc,  cit.. 


Stewart  Culin,  Games  of  North  American  Indians  in  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary 

of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1902-1903,  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1907,  pp.  562-563. 


R.  G.  Thwaites  (ed.),  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents; 
Travels  and  Explorations  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  New  France,  1610 

-1791,  Volume  10.  (Cleveland:  The  Burrows  Brothers  Company,  1897), 
p.  327. 


11 


19 

of  knot  or  wood  while  others  improvised  a  ball  from  the  bark  of  the 
20 

pine  tree.  The  Caughnawaga  Indians  "used  a  wooden  ball  about  three 

21 

inches  in  diameter."  Afterwards,  the  wooden  ball  was  substituted 

by  a  ball  made  of  "scraped  deerskin  moistened  and  stuffed  with  deer 

22 

hair,  and  sewed  with  deer  sinews."  The  size  of  the  ball,  however, 
varied  among  tribes  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Goals 

The  aborigines,  surprisingly,  used  goals  at  the  ends  of  the 

playing  area.  Originally  the  goals  used  to  be  any  rock  or  tree  that 

23 

was  acceptable  and  convenient  to  them.  However,  for  important  matches 

some  tribes  used  the  two-pole  goals  while  some  others  used  a  single 

pole,  approximately  "eight  feet  high  and  two  inches  in  diameter,"  at 

24 

each  end  of  the  field.  Charlevoix  reported  that  the  Algonquins  used 
25 


only  one  pole. 


The  Choctaws  made  their  goal  "with  two  upright  posts. 


about  25  feet  high  and  six  feet  apart,  set  firm  in  the  ground,  with  a 

,  ,  ,,26 
pole  across  at  the  top. 

In  games  where  a  single  pole  was  used  some  tribes  (Pontawatam- 
ies,  Sioux,  Dacotahs,  Cherokees)  required  the  ball  to  be  thrown  beyond 


19 


Culin,  op .  cit. ,  p.  563. 


20 

Wm.  K.  McNaught,  Lacrosse  and  How  To  Play  It,  (Toronto: 
Published  by  Robert  Marshall,  47  Knog  St.  West,  1873),  p.  18. 

21 

Col.  James  Smith,  Caughnawaga  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Smithsonian  Institution  1902-1903,  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1907),  p.  573. 

22 


Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  6. 
23,24,25t 
26. 


Beers,  op.  cit. ,  p.  18. 
Gatlin,  loc.  cit. 


12 


the  line  of  the  pole  and  some  others  (Algonquins,  Iroquois,  Ojibways) 

made  it  a  rule  that  the  pole  be  struck  with  the  ball,  in  order  to  score 
27 

a  goal.  The  Hurons,  very  strangely,  set  one  set  of  goals  facing 

east  and  west  and  another  facing  north  and  south.  One  of  the  teams 

endeavoured  to  take  the  ball  beyond  the  east  and  west  goals  while 

28 

the  other  played  for  the  north  and  south  goals.  In  the  earlier  days, 

29 

some  tribes  used  a  'square  mat'  as  goals. 

They  used  to  have  a  'presiding  chief'  who  at  times  made  a  short 

30 

speech  to  the  players  before  the  commencement  of  the  game.  The  goals 
were  generally  marked  under  his  direction.  The  old  medicine  men  acted 
as  officials  of  the  game.  There  was  to  be  no  dispute  about  their 

31 

decisions.  They  "kept  score  by  means  of  knives  and  tally  sticks. 

That  is,  when  a  goal  was  scored,  a  notch  was  cut  on  the  stick  and  at 


the  end  of  the  game  the  notches  were  counted  and  the  team  that  secured 
more  notches  won  the  game.  The  game  usually  went  on  till  sunset  and  a 
single  contest  sometimes  lasted  two  or  three  days. 


The  Dress  of  the  Players 

The  primitive  players  appeared  "naked  except  for  a  tight  breech 


:  loth 


32 


and  generally  played  barefooted  with  the  exception  of  a  few. 


27 


McN augh t ,  loc.  cit. 

28 

Nicolas  Perrot,  Huron  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 

Institution,  1902-1903,  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1907) 
p.  588. 

29  30 

Culin,  op.  cit.,  p.  563.  Beers,  op.  cit. ,  p.  15 


31. 


Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  7. 

32 

Myron,  An  Outline  of  Lacrosse  History,  (Vancouver:  Shell  Oil 
Company  of  British  Columbia  Ltd.,  1935),  p.  3. 


13 


who  wore  moccasins.  '  But  for  important  matches  and  games  associated 

with  religious  festivals,  the  players  painted  their  bodies  and  faces 

34 

and  wore  ornamented  beadwork  and  quills  of  different  colors  as  seen  in 
Figure  3.  The  Choctaws  wore  a  bead  belt  and  attached  a  white  horsehair 
tail  at  the  rear  as  depicted  in  Figure  4. 


Playing  Season 

35 

James  Mooney  commented  on  the  playing  season  as  follows: 

The  ball  season  begins  about  the  middle  of  summer  and  lasts 
until  the  weather  is  too  cold  to  permit  exposure  of  the  naked 
body,  for  the  players  are  always  stripped  for  the  game.  The 
favorite  time  is  in  the  fall,  after  the  corn  has  ripened,  for 
then  the  Indian  has  abundant  leisure,  and  at  this  season  a 
game  takes  place  somewhere  on  the  reservation  at  least  every 
other  week,  while  several  parties  are  always  in  training. 


The  games  generally  started  after  the  snow  and  ice  had  melted 


away  and  continued 


'till  seed  time ' 


36 


Training  of  the.  Players 

In  the  earlier  days,  matches  were  held  between  villages  or 

tribes.  The  players  were  usually  selected  months  before  the  match  and 

were  given  rigorous  training.  They  were  kept  on  a  strict  diet  at  least 

a  week  before  the  game.  As  the  Indians  were  very  superstitious,  the 

players  were  forbidden  to  eat  "the  meat  of  any  timid,  sluggish,  or 

37 

easily  injured  animal  or  bird." 
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Institution,  1902-1903,  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1907), 
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(Courtesy  of  Glenbow  Foundation  -  Alberta  Government  Museum,  Calgary. 
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Figure  4.  A  Choctaw  Ball-Player. 
(Catlin,  1841,  Plate  223.) 
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James  Mooney 


38 


described  the  training  of  the  Cherokee  players  as 


follows : 

The  training  consists  chiefly  in  regular  athletic  practice,  the 
players  of  one  side  coming  together  with  their  ball  sticks  at 
some  convenient  spot  of  level  bottom  land,  where  they  strip  to 
the  waist,  divide  into  parties,  and  run,  tumble,  and  toss  the 
ball  until  the  sun  goes  down. 

Another  interesting  part  of  the  game  was  that  they  wagered 

heavily  on  the  outcome  of  the  game.  Children  and  women  also  made 

bets  and  the  value  of  the  bets  on  a  single  match  sometimes  reached 

39 

as  much  as  one  thousand  dollars  and  more. 


The  Superstitious  Rites  Associated  With  the  Game 

In  order  to  influence  the  gods  and  to  win  their  favor  the 

40 

players  performed  various  'pagan  rites'.  These  rites,  of  course, 

varied  markedly  among  tribes.  Some  made  a  large  fire  and  danced  in 

41 

a  circle  around  it  with  the  sticks  in  hand.  Among  Choctaws,  the 

players  gathered  around  their  goals  and  commenced  dancing  "at  the 

42 

beat  of  the  drums  and  chants  of  the  women."  The  four  old  medicine 

men,  who  were  seated  at  the  center  of  the  field,  smoked  their  pipes 

43 

and  prayed  to  the  "Great  Spirit"  for  an  impartial  judgement. 

(Figure  5.) 

The  Cherokees  conducted  the  dance  close  to  a  river  as  they  per 

44 

formed  a  night  rite  of  "going  to  water".  The  selected  players  stood 
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Figure  5.  Ball-Play  Dance.  (Catlin,  1841,  Plate  224.) 
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with  their  crosses  beside  the  river  and  a  "medicine  man  prayed  over  red 

beads  for  success  and  black  beads  for  the  confusion  of  the  opponents. 

The  black  beads  were  then  buried,  and  the  covering  earth  tramped  down. 

The  ceremony  ended  with  each  player  dipping  his  stick  in  the  water,  and 

45 

then  touching  it  to  his  lips.  They  were  so  superstitious  that  if  a 

46 

woman  touched  the  stick  it  was  considered  unfit  for  use.  Before  the 

commencement  of  the  game,  the  players  were  scratched  with  an  instrument 

resembling  a  comb  with  seven  teeth  until  they  bled  from  hundreds  of 
47 


wounds . 


The  game  of  lacrosse  was  also  used  in  settling  major  conflicts 


between  communities  or  tribes  as  it  was  considered  as  an  alternative  to 

armed  conflict.  Since  the  game  was  sacred  and  "played  under  the  watch- 

48 

ful  eyes  of  (the)  god(s)  and  chance",  it  was  considered  as  a  trial  of 
justice.  When  it  was  played  as  a  ritual  by  the  Iroquois,  each  contest¬ 
ing  team  had  seven  players,  "personifying  the  seven  thundergods" . 
According  to  Father  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  lacrosse  was  an  important  medicinal 

rite  of  Hurons  in  1636  and  it  is  still  used  as  a  curing  ceremony  by  the 

.  49 

Iroquois . 

Father  Paul  le  Jeune  reported  in  1638  that  the  game  was  "played 
among  Hurons  to  influence  the  weather  and  favorable  weather  depended 

.,50 


up 


on  the  spirit  with  which  the  game  was  played. 


The  Barbarous  Nature  of  the  Game 

The  game  was  generally  played  between  tribes  or  villages  of 
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large  size.  In  earlier  days,  the  tribes  made  teams  consisting  of  800 

to  1000  players  and  the  goals  were  kept  from  500  yards  to  half  a  mile 

51 

or  more  apart  with  no  boundaries  (Figure  6).  Tribes  had  different 

ways  of  starting  the  game.  One  method  was  to  keep  the  ball  on  the 

ground  in  the  center  of  the  field  and  the  players  dashed  towards  the 

52 

ball  immediately  after  the  signal  by  the  game  director.  It  was  more 

common,  however,  for  the  judges  to  throw  the  ball  up  into  the  air  while 

the  hundreds  of  players  struggled  hard  with  their  sticks  to  catch  the 
53 

ball.  The  scene  was  naturally  wild  and  barbarous  as  clearly  depic¬ 
ted  in  Figure  7.  At  times  when  the  ball  got  to  the  ground,  the 

confusion  was  so  great  that  "a  condensed  mass  of  ball  sticks,  and  shins, 

54 

and  bloody  noses",  was  swept  across  the  field. 


Important  Changes  in  the  Game 

Lacrosse  as  played  around  Montreal  underwent  a  change  about 
1790.  Lacrosse  became  more  of  a  sport  than  a  mere  religious  rite  or 
warrior  training.  The  number  of  players  was  reduced  to  sixty  and  the 
goals,  thirty  feet  wide,  were  set  five  hundred  feet  apart.  In  other 
words  the  game  became  less  rough.  A  game  in  1794  "between  the 
Senecas  from  the  Genesee  Valley  in  New  York  State  and  the  Mohawks  of 
Ontario"  in  the  Grand  River  region  depicted  clearly  the  change  in  their 
attitude  to  the  game.  During  the  contest,  one  of  the  Seneca  players 
was  struck  by  a  Mohawk.  The  Senecas  immediately  stopped  the  game  and 


"^Tad  Stanwick,  Lacrosse , 
Inc.,  1940),  p.  1. 
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Figure  6.  A  Game  in  Progress.  (Catlin,  1841,  Plate  225. 
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(Courtesy  of  the  Glenbow  Foundation  -  Alberta  Government  Museum,  Calgary. 
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returned  to  New  York.  Although  the  matter  was  later  settled  without 

violence,  the  two  teams  did  not  again  meet  until  1797,  An  interesting 

feature  of  this  game  was  that  the  two  teams  lined  up  the  players  facing 

each  other  on  the  respective  sides  of  the  field.  A  beautiful  maiden  then 

placed  a  ball  in  the  center  between  the  two  lines  of  players.  A  player 

from  each  side  went  forward  to  the  ball  "and  with  united  bats  raised  it 

from  the  ground  to  such  an  elevation  as  gave  a  chance  for  a  fair  stroke." 

56 

Thus,  the  Indians  were  using  a  form  of  face-off.  This  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  first  time  a  form  of  face-off  was  used. 

According  to  Charlevoix,  the  Miamis  of  Algonquin  stock  tried  to 
keep  the  ball  from  touching  the  ground  and  if  one  of  the  players  missed 
a  catch,  the  game  was  lost  for  his  team  unless  he  could  drive  the  ball 
to  the  goal  in  one  throw. ^ 

It  was  not  permissible  among  most  of  the  tribes,  to  pick  the 

ball  up  from  the  ground  with  the  hand.  However,  they  used  the  hands  to 

protect  the  body  from  the  ball.  The  Indian  game  was  basically  a  game 

of  skill  involving  throwing  and  catching  rather  than  carrying.  There 

was  not  a  high  level  of  technique  involved  in  the  game.  Endurance  and 

skill  were  the  prominent  features. 

In  1825,  the  natives  introduced  a  miniature  form  of  lacrosse. 

In  this  game,  a  team  consisted  of  seven  players  and  the  length  of  the 

58 

field  was  reduced  to  forty  or  fifty  yards.  There  is,  however,  no 
further  information  available  on  this  type  of  lacrosse. 

The  Indians  continued  to  play  the  game  with  enthusiasm  for  many 
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years  after  the  arrival  of  the  white  man.  Around  Montreal,  the  game 

59 

was  played  widely,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  When  the  white 

man  first  saw  the  game  he  found  it  entertaining  and  interest  in  the 

game  grew  but  it  was  not  until  1840  that  white  men  started  playing 
60 

lacrosse.  The  village  Indians  who  migrated  to  cities  and  towns  took 

6 1 

the  game  with  them.  In  the  years  that  followed  the  game  grew  rapidly 
in  popularity. 


An  Historical  Event 


One  of  the  important  historical  events  associated  with  the  game 

occurred  during  the  time  of  the  Pontiac  Conspiracy.  Pontiac,  Chief  of 

the  Ottawas,  went  to  Fort  Michilimackinac  with  his  men  to  help  the 

English  celebrate  the  birthday  of  King  George  III,  on  June  4,  1763  at 

which  time  a  game  of  baggataway  was  arranged  between  Ojibways  and  Sac 

Indians.  The  game  was  played  outside  the  fort  walls.  Soldiers  and 

62 

squaws  gathered  on  the  sides  to  watch  the  game.  Alexander  Henry  the 

famous  fur  trader  in  Canada  between  the  years  1760  and  1776,  reported 

on  the  game  and  ensuing  events  as  follows: 

In  the  ardour  of  the  contest,  the  ball  as  has  been  suggested, 
if  it  cannot  be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any 
direction  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  moment,  therefore  nothing 
could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  that  the  ball 
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should  be  tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  that  having 
fallen  there  it  should  be  followed  on  the  instant,  by  all 
engaged  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  party  as  the  other,  all 
eager,  all  struggling,  all  shouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained 
pursuit  of  the  rude  athletic  exercise.  Nothing  could  be  less 
fitted  to  excite  premature  alarm — nothing,  therefore  could  be 
more  happily  devised  under  the  circumstances,  than  a  strategem 
like  this,  and  this  was,  in  fact,  the  strategem  which  the 
Indians  had  employed,  by  which  they  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  fort. 


After  the  ball  had  been  tossed  over  the  wall,  the  Indians  ran 

after  it  and  seized  the  tomahawks  that  had  been  hidden  under  the 

blankets  of  the  squaws.  The  defenders  of  the  fort  were  defeated  and 

"the  score  of  that  game  was  an  officer,  twenty-four  enlisted  men  and 

6  3 

one  civilian  trader  killed." 

The  rest  of  the  soldiers  were  taken  as  prisoners.  This  tragic 
event  revealed  how  one  of  the  first  "accounts  of  the  game  afterwards 

called  lacrosse  came  to  be  written  into  the  historical  records  of 

_  j  ,,64 

Canada. 


An  Interesting  Story 

Many  stories  of  the  game  have  been  retold  by  old  men  of  the 
tribes  and  passed  on  to  the  succeeding  generations.  An  interesting  one 
was  that  there  used  to  be  frequent  fighting  between  the  aborigines 
living  around  Toronto  and  Kingston.  To  settle  their  disputes  they 
agreed,  to  make  lacrosse  balls  and  sticks  instead  of  tomahawks,  bows 
and  arrows.  The  contest  started  at  the  center  point  between  Kingston 
and  Toronto  with  each  of  these  set  as  goals.  The  game  was  played  from 
dawn  to  dusk  and  lasted  several  months.  One  important  feature  of  the 
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game  was  that  anyone  who  did  not  catch  the  ball  fairly  with  the  stick 
had  to  retreat  a  certain  distance.  Ultimately  the  game  ended  in  favor 
of  Kings  ton. ^ 

Summary 

The  game  of  lacrosse  was  probably  initiated  for  deriving  fun  and 
for  developing  the  body,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  was  per¬ 
formed  as  a  religious  rite.  The  aborigines  had  no  standardized  rules. 
The  length  and  shape  of  the  stick, . and  the  size  of  the  ball  varied  from 
tribe  to  tribe.  The  goals,  originally  were  any  rock  or  tree  that  was 
convenient  to  the  area  of  play.  Later  goal  posts  were  erected  by  par¬ 
ticipating  teams.  The  primitive  players  appeared  naked  except  for  a 
tight  breech  cloth  and  generally  played  barefooted.  The  old  medicine 
men  acted  as  officials  of  the  game.  The  primitive  play  was  wild  and 
barbarous  and  the  players  used  to  perform  various  superstitious  rites. 

In  1790,  the  game  as  played  around  Montreal  underwent  a  change 
and  became  more  of  a  sport.  The  number  of  players  was  reduced  to 
sixty  and  the  goals,  thirty  feet  wide,  were  set  five  hundred  feet  apart. 
In  1797,  the  natives  introduced  a  form  of  face-off.  Endurance  and  skill 
were  the  prominent  features  of  the  primitive  play. 
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CHAPTER  III 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  LACROSSE  TO  ITS  MODERN  FORM 

The  French  settlers  moved  intimately  with  the  Indians  and 

succeeded  in  winning  their  affection,  respect  and  friendship.'*'  The 

French  adapted  themselves  to  the  life  of  the  new  world  and  they  iden- 

2 

tified  themselves  as  not  'French'  but  ' Canadiens ' .  It  seems  beyond 
doubt  that  the  French  Voyageurs  were  the  first  white  settlers  to  play 
lacrosse.  The  French  possibly  thought  that  by  playing  lacrosse  they 
could  win  the  friendship  of  the  natives. 

Rules,  Equipment,  and  Playing  Field 

During  this  period  the  game  of  lacrosse  did  not  have  specified 

rules.  The  number  of  players  on  a  side  was  not  fixed,  the  equipment 

was  not  standardized  and  the  playing  field  was  not  specified.  No 

significant  change  in  the  game  took  place  until  the  Montreal  Lacrosse 

3 

Club  was  formed  in  1856.  The  new  club  developed  a  dodging  and  passing 

game  with  more  emphasis  on  team  work  and  introduced  a  longer  and  heavier 

stick  with  a  wide  triangular  shaped  net  of  gut.  The  Indians,  without 

hesitation  accepted  these  changes  inspite  of  the  fact  that  it  changed 

4 

the  style  of  play. 

■''Alexander  M.  Weyand  and  Milton  R.  Roberts,  The  Lacrosse  Story 
(Baltimore,  Maryland:  Garamond/Pridemark  Press,  1965),  p.  13. 
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of  Canada,  (Toronto:  Longmans  Green,  1958),  p.  251. 
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On  October  5,  1860,  probably  for  the  first  time,  teams  of  twelve 
men  representing  The  Beaver  and  the  Young  Toronto  Clubs  met  in  a  con¬ 
test.^  After  that  twelve  players  on  a  side  became  a  rule. 

That  year,  Dr.  William  George  Beers,  a  Montreal  dentist,  who 
was  later  called  the  'Father  of  Modern  Lacrosse',  published  a  set  of 
rules  of  the  game  and  distributed  them  throughout  Canada.  According 
to  these  rules  the  players  were  not  allowed  to  wear  spiked  shoes.  The 
size  of  the  playing  field  was  still  not  specified,  ins  tead  it  was  an  area 
agreed  upon  by  both  captains.  Players'  positions,  with  the  exception 

g 

of  the  goalkeeper  were  still  undefined.  At  that  time  there  was  no  time 
limit  for  a  match.  In  order  to  win,  a  team  had  to  score  three  goals.  A 
goal  was  considered  to  be  a  game.  Thus,  the  first  team  that  scored 
three  goals  or  games  won  the  match. 

Formation  of  Various  Lacrosse  Clubs 

According  to  Stanwick,^  the  white  men  started  playing  lacrosse 
around  1840.  Some  authorities  claimed  that  they  engaged  in  lacrosse 
matches  between  1839  and  1842,  but  they  had  no  evidence  to  substantiate 
their  claims. 

The  Olympic  Athletic  Club  was  formed  in  Montreal  in  1842  and 

g 

lacrosse  was  included  in  the  Athletic  Program  of  the  Club  in  1844. 

The  games  were  held  at  the  St.  Pierre  race  course  and  were  under  the 

"*Ibid. 
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patronage  of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  General  of  Canada. 

In  1856,  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  Caughnawaga  introduced  lacrosse 
as  a  field  sport.  That  year,  the  members  of  the  old  Olympic  Club  formed 
the  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  which  was  probably  the  first  lacrosse  club 
ever  formed  in  the  world.  ^ 

Enthusiasm  for  the  lacrosse  game  in  Montreal  gave  rise  to  the 
formation  of  the  Hochelaga  Club  in  1858.  One  year  later,  the  Beaver 
Club  was  formed,  also  in  Montreal.  In  1860,  the  Hochelagas  joined  the 
Montreal  Club  and  the  new  club  was  named  the  Lacrosse  Club  of  Montreal. 

The  following  year,  the  name  was  again  changed  to  the  Montreal  Lacrosse 

,  L  11 
Club. 


Lacrosse  lost  its  vigour  for  the  next  few  years  primarily 

because  of  the  American  Civil  War  which  broke  out  at  this  time.  Many 

members  of  the  Beaver  and  Montreal  Clubs  joined  the  Victoria  Volunteer 

Rifles  in  preparation  for  any  emergency.  Canadians  resumed  their 

sports  activities  as  soon  as  the  war  scare  was  over.  Following  the 

resumption  of  sport,  a  lacrosse  club  was  organized  in  Ottawa.  The  main 

initiative  for  the  formation  of  the  Ottawa  Club  came  from  Mr.  Edward 

Cluff  who  later  played  a  prominent  role  in  developing  the  sport  in  the 

12 

United  States  of  America. 

The  game  gradually  gained  popularity  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

13 

In  1863,  the  first  lacrosse  club  in  Cornwall,  Ontario  was  formed. 


9 

Michael  A.  Salter,  The  History  of  Lacrosse,  unpublished  paper. 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  July  29,  1966,  p.  9. 

10  11 

*  Weyand  and  Roberts,  op .  cit. ,  pp.  14-15. 

12  13 

Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  16.  Salter,  op, cit. ,  p.10. 
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Around  1865,  the  game  spread  to  the  western  side  of  Ontario. 

Competitions 

The  natives  maintained  supremacy  in  the  game  during  this  period. 
On  August  29,  1844  five  Indians  played  against  seven  white  men  who  were 
still  no  match  for  the  natives.^  The  interest  in  the  game  was  growing 
steadily  and  the  Olympic  Club,  seeing  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
game,  sponsored  lacrosse  matches  in  the  following  years. 

The  Indians  played  such  a  strong  game  that  the  white  men  were 
unable  to  win  a  single  match  until  1851.  However,  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  game  increased  considerably  in  and  around  Montreal. 

A  Grand  Match  Before.  Prince  of  Wales 

In  August  1860  when  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  later  became 
King  Edward  VII,  visited  Canada,  a  grand  lacrosse  match  was  played 
before  him  between  the  combined  team  of  the  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  and 
Beavers  on  one  side  and  a  selected  team  of  Caughnawaga  and  St.  Regis 
Indians.  The  white  team  was  captained  by  Nicholas  Hughes  and  the 
Indian  team  by  Sawatis  Aientonni  Baptiste  Canadien  who  was  then  known 
as  the  "greatest  player  in  all  Canada".  Each  team  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  players  and  several  thousand  watched  the  game.  Each  team  had 
scored  two  goals  and  a  short  time  later  the  Indians  scored  a 
third  which  was  not  accepted  by  the  white  umpire.  Before  any  decision 
was  taken,  the  field  was  cleared  for  a  war  dance  which  was  requested  by 
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the  Prince.  Some  authorities  claimed  that  the  game  was  won  by  the 
Montreal-Beaver  Club.  However,  when  the  teams  met  again  in  September, 
the  game  was  easily  won  by  the  natives  3-0.  ^ 

Montreal  vs.  Ottawa 

When  Cornwall  celebrated  Queen  Victoria's  birthday  on  May  24, 

1866,  a  lacrosse  match  between  Ottawa  and  Montreal  was  included  in  the 

program.  Ottawa  won  the  match  3-2.  However,  they  were  defeated  3-0 

by  the  Montrealers  in  the  return  match  played  at  Montreal.  The  light 

boots  worn  by  the  Montrealers  seemed  to  have  given  them  a  better  foot- 

18 

ing  than  the  moccasins  worn  by  the  Ottawa  team. 

Summary 

The  game  of  lacrosse  did  not  have  any  specified  rules  until 
1860,  when  Dr.  W.  G.  Beers  published  a  set  of  rules  for  the  game. 
According  to  this,  a  team  had  to  score  three  goals  (that  is,  games)  to 
win  a  match.  The  playing  field  and  the  players'  positions  were,  still, 
not  specified. 

The  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club,  formed  in  1856,  was  probably  the 
first  lacrosse  club  ever  formed  in  Canada.  Soon,  other  clubs  started 
emerging  in  Montreal  and  the  game  gradually  spread  to  Ontario.  By  1866, 
lacrosse  became  popular  in  many  parts  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Lacrosse 
matches  between  white  and  Indian  teams  were  frequent.  The  natives 
however,  maintained  supremacy  in  the  game  during  this  period. 

^ Ibid. ,  p.  16. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


LACROSSE  DURING  THE  CONFEDERATION  YEAR 

The  most  important  year  in  the  history  of  lacrosse  was  probably 
1867,  the  Confederation  year.  Large  numbers  of  people  in  many  parts  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  were  attracted  to  the  game  and  started  playing  it. 

The  game  found  some  of  its  major  developments  during  this  historic 
period.  Consequently  the  standard  of  the  game  improved  considerably. 
Although  the  natives  were  much  superior  players,  the  whites  had,  by 
then,  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  game  and  the  Indians  were  already 
being  beaten  by  the  Montrealers  in  their  game. 

First  Uniform  Code  of  Rules 

Until  1867,  each  club  made  its  own  rules  but  on  the  whole  they 

were  very  similar.  In  June,  1867,  Dr.  Beers  formulated  the  first 

Uniform  Code  of  Playing  Rules'*”  which  was  officially  adopted  by  lacrosse 

clubs  at  the  Lacrosse  Convention  held  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  on  September 

2 

26,  of  the  same  year.  Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  important 

3 

rules  that  were  adopted: 

1.  The  Crosse:  Any  length  to  suit  the  player,  netting  must  be 

flat  and  not  bagged. 

2.  The  Ball:  Indian  rubber  sponge,  between  eight  and  nine 

inches  in  circumference. 

3.  Goals:  Be  placed  at  any  distance  agreed  upon  by  the 

captains.  The  goal  posts  were  kept  six  feet 
apart  and  the  height  of  the  post  was  six 
feet. 

^Alexander  M.  Weyand  and  Milton  R.  Roberts,  The  Lacrosse  Story, 
(Baltimore,  Maryland:  Garamond/Pr idemark  Press,  1965),  p.  17. 

2  3 

The  Montreal  Gazette,  October  3,  1867.  Ibid. ,  October  15,  1867. 
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Was  the  line  drawn  six  feet  in  front  of  each 
goal  and  no  opponent  was  permitted  to  cross 
the  line  until  the  ball  had  passed  it. 

Two  umpires,  one  from  each  side  were  kept  at 
each  goal. 

Were  to  stand  at  least  twenty  feet  from  the 
goals. 

Umpires  selected  the  referee  whose  decision 
was  final  in  all  cases.  But  for  important 
decisions,  he  was  supposed  to  take  the  evidence 
of  the  players,  umpires  and  if  necessary  the 
field  captains. 

Their  main  duty  was  to  superintend  the  play. 

They  toss  up  for  choice  of  goal  and  select 
umpires.  If  they  were  nonplaying,  they  could 
not  carry  crosses. 

The  players  were  designated  as  follows: 

Goalkeeper 
Point 

Cover  point 
Center 
Home 

Remaining  players  were  called  fielders. 

10.  Twelve  players  constituted  a  team. 

11.  No  change  of  players  was  possible  after  the  game  had  started 
except  in  case  of  injury. 

12.  Not  authorized:  Touching  the  ball  with  the  hand  (except  the 

goalkeeper  if  he  was  within  the  crease.) 

Spiked  soles. 

Holding;  Striking;  Pushing,  etc. 

13.  Penalties  for  foul  play:  Any  player  convicted  of  deliberate  foul 

play  could  be  suspended  from  play  by  the 
umpires . 

14.  Scoring  and  deciding  a  match: 

"A  match  was  decided  by  three  'games'  out  of  five, 
unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  by  the  captains. 

If,  because  of  darkness  or  other  causes  neither 
side  won  three  games  (that  is,  scored  three 
goals)  the  match  was  considered  unfinished  and 
called  a  draw,  unless  the  captains  had  agreed 
that,  should  one  side  score  two  goals  and  the 
other  none,  the  former  would  be  declared  the 
winner.  Teams  changed  goal  after  each  'game', 


4.  The  Goal-Crease: 

5.  Umpires: 

6.  Spectators: 

7.  Referee: 


8.  Field  Captains 


Designation  of 
Players : 
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and  rested  at  least  five  minutes  and  not  more 
than  ten,  between  games. "4 
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Clubs 

A  large  number  of  clubs  originated  in  Montreal  and  other  parts 
of  Canada  during  this  historic  year.  The  Shamrocks  and  other  famous 
clubs  were  organized  in  Montreal,  and  in  Toronto  the  Ontario  and 
Toronto  clubs  were  formed.  Teams  were  also  formed  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Quebec. ^ 

The  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club,  which  was  the  most  prominent  club 


during  this  period,  had  taken  the  lead  to 

improve  and  popularize  the 

game  not  only  in  the  City  of  Montreal  but 

also  in  other  parts  of 

Canada. 

The  Officers  of  this  leading  club  for  1867  consisted  of  the 


£ 

following : 

Nicholas  Hughes 

President 

W.  L.  Maltby 

Vice  President 

Frank  Dowd 

Vice  President 

L.  Cushing,  Jr. 

Secretary  Treasurer 

R.  Tait  ) 

) 

W.  G.  Beers  ) 

) 

E.  A.  Whitehead  ) 

) 

R.  McDoughall  ) 

) 

R.  Becket  ) 

Committee 

In  July,  two  more  clubs,  the  Dominion  Lacrosse  Club  and  the  Beaver  Club 

4  3 

Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  19.  Ibid. .  p.  17. 

^The  Montreal  Gazette.  June  26,  1867. 
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were  formed  in  Montreal,  By  the  end  of  the  month  Montreal  had  nine 

g 

lacrosse  clubs  with  thirteen  teams  and  approximately  370  members. 

Following  this,  lacrosse  enthusiasm  grew  in  Ontario  and  a  club 

9 

was  soon  formed  in  Toronto.  Soon,  the  game  gained  popularity  in  Toronto. 

When  an  exhibition  between  two  halves  of  the  Toronto  club  was  played  at 

the  Queen's  Park  in  Toronto  on  July  27,  1867,  a  crowd  of  a  thousand 

cheered  the  players.  This  game  was  important  because  it  resulted  in 

an  addition  of  twenty-five  names  to  the  list  of  members  of  the  club  and 

a  lively  interest  in  the  game  among  the  people  of  Toronto.^ 

Seeing  the  growing  popularity  of  the  game  in  Toronto,  lacrosse 

enthusiasts  of  Kingston,  Ontario  formed  the  Kingston  Lacrosse  Club.'*''*' 

In  order  to  build  a  strong  team  to  challenge  the  Toronto  club,  the 

members  of  the  Kingston  Lacrosse  team  practised  early  mornings  at 

five  o'clock  and  evenings  at  6  o'clock.  Dr.  Beers,  who  was  an  excel- 

12 

lent  organizer,  assisted  in  instructing  the  club. 

With  the  emergence  of  a  large  number  of  clubs  in  Toronto,  the 
game  became  the  center  of  attraction  in  that  city.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  there  were  as  many  as  thirteen  clubs  with  about  600  regular 
members .  "*"^ 
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July  17  and  20,  1867. 
July  31,  1867. 

July  21,  1867. 

July  31,  1867. 

August  1,  1867. 
October  30,  1867. 
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Lacrosse  gained  in  popularity  every  day.  The  important  news¬ 
papers  of  Canada  gave  wide  publicity  to  the  game.  The  Halifax  Reporter 
on  July  31,  1867  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  game  by  the  young  men  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  within  a  couple  of  days,  a  club  was  formed  in  Halifax.'*’ 
Lacrosse  clubs  were  being  formed  all  over  Canada;  not  only  in 
cities  and  towns  but  in  villages  as  well.  It  was  reported  in  the 
newspapers  that  clubs  had  been  formed  in  all  villages  between  Ottawa 
and  Prescott.  By  September,  1867,  there  were  35  lacrosse  clubs  with 
1,380  members  in  Canada.'*-'’ 


The  Birth  of  the  National  Lacrosse  Association 


The  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  called  a  convention  in  Kingston, 

Ontario,  on  September  26,  1867.  Fifty-two  delegates  representing 

twenty-nine  clubs  attended  the  convention  and  founded  a  National 

Lacrosse  Association  of  Canada.  The  delegates  at  this  meeting  drew  up 

a  constitution,  revised  the  laws  of  the  game  and  elected  the  following 

16 

office  bearers  to  handle  the  administration  of  the  association: 


Nicholas  Hughes  (Montreal) 
W.  G.  Beers  (Montreal) 

W.  L.  Maltby  (Montreal) 
Edward  Cluff  (Ottawa) 

W.  M.  Stewart  (Kingston) 

W.  D.  Otter  (Ottawa) 


President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 


14 

Ibid. .  August  1,  1867. 

^~*Ibid.  ,  September  10,  1867. 

16 

The  Montreal  Gazette,  October  3,  1867. 
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According  to  the  constitution  the  association  was  called  the 
National  Lacrosse  Association  of  Canada  and  the  object  was  "to  improve, 
foster  and  perpetuate  the  game  of  lacrosse  as  the  National  Game  of 
Canada."  The  annual  subscription  was  fixed  at  five  cents  per  member  of 
each  club  in  the  association.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  con¬ 
ventions  alternately  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.^ 

First  Dominion  Title 

The  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  team  played  the  Indians  of  Caughnawaga 

18 

for  the  Dominion  Title,  on  Dominion  Day.  The  match  was  well  contested 
and  the  ultimate  result  favoured  the  Caughnawaga  Indians  who  won  the 
first  Dominion  title  by  a  score  of  3-2.  The  title  was  then  considered 
equivalent  to  the  world  title.  The  Montrealers  appeared  in  "white 
caps,  white  jackets  with  red  cuffs,  grey  knickerbockers  with  red  cord 
and  black  stockings"  while  the  Indians  presented  themselves  in  "varied 
costume,  barefooted  for  the  most  part,  with  trousers  of  modest  dye, 

20 

scarlet  and  yellow  predominating,  motely  headgear  and  shirts  to  match." 

A  crowd  of  about  five  thousand  witnessed  the  game  which  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  the  popularity  of  lacrosse  at  that  time. 

The  Ontario  Club,  seeing  the  supremacy  of  Montreal  in  the  game, 
especially  among  white  clubs,  challenged  them  to  play  seven  against 
seven.  The  conservative  Montreal  Club  declined  the  challenge  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  game  as  twelve  a  side  was  the  orthodox  number. 


^ Ibid. ,  October  15,  1867. 
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Ibid. ,  June  28,  1867. 
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Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

20 

The  Montreal  Gazette,  July  4,  1867. 
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However,  seven  lacrosse  enthusiasts  of  Montreal  took  up  the  challenge 
independently. ^ 

Lacrosse  Tour  to  England 

Recognizing  the  high  standard  of  the  game  played  by  the  natives 

the  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  selected  eighteen  St.  Regis  men  for  the 

purpose  of  introducing  the  game  to  England.  The  team,  before  sailing, 

played  matches  at  Boston  and  New  York  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Another  group  of  sixteen  Caughnawaga  Indians  sponsored  by  private 

22 

parties  in  Canada  also  left  for  the  mother  country.  Finally  in 

August,  1867  the  game  was  introduced  in  England  by  the  Canadian  teams. 

The  skill  of  the  Indians  in  'hurling  the  ball',  in  'catching  it  in  the 

net  of  the  crosse'  and  in  'running  swiftly  away  with  it'  was  highly 

23 

appreciated  in  England. 

Lacrosse  Trip  to  the  United  States  by  Natives 

Recognizing  the  high  caliber  of  lacrosse  played  by  the  Six  Nation 
Indians,  the  Mayor  of  Troy,  New  York  telegraphed  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
inviting  his  party  to  play  an  exhibition  match  during  the  baseball 
tournament  days  in  Troy.  Accepting  the  invitation,  the  party  went  to 
Troy  and  played.  It  was  reported  that  as  many  as  ten  thousand  people 

24 

watched  the  game  "which  was  played  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  applause." 

The  game  created  so  much  enthusiasm  locally  that  a  club  was  organized 
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lb  id. ,  August  8,  1867. 
Ibid.,  July  13,  1867. 
Ibid.,  August  16,  1867. 
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lb  id. ,  November  14,  1867. 
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immediately  by  the  Brooklyn  Baseball  Players  and  a  match  was  played  with 
the  Indians. ^ 

Professionalism  and  Amateurism 

The  white  Canadian  clubs  were  classified  as  amateurs  and  the 

Indians  as  professionals  since  the  latter  received  money  for  the  ex- 

26 

hibition  matches  they  played.  For  instance,  the  Iroquois  Indians  of 

Caughnawaga  and  the  St.  Regis  Indians  played  for  the  Dominion  title  on 

27 

November  9,  1867,  for  a  purse  of  Sixty  Dollars.  However,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  status  did  not  make  much  difference  in  contesting  for  the 
Dominion  title  which  was  then  considered  to  be  the  Championship  of  the 
World. 


Summary 

The  development  and  popularity  of  the  game  which  had  by  then 
become  the  National  Game  of  Canada,  during  the  Confederation  Year  was 
remarkable.  In  June,  there  were  only  six  clubs  in  Canada  of  which 
five  were  in  Montreal.  By  the  end  of  the  season  there  were  as  many  as 
eighty  clubs  with  a  membership  of  two  thousand.  The  Uniform  Code  of 
Rules  formulated  by  Dr.  Beers  standardized  the  game  to  a  great  extent. 
The  birth  of  the  National  Lacrosse  Association,  the  Lacrosse  tour  to 
England  by  the  Indian  teams  and  the  frequent  matches  between  clubs 
added  impetus  to  the  game  of  lacrosse  in  Canada. 
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Ibid. ,  November  11,  1867. 


CHAPTER  V 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  LACROSSE  FROM  1868  TO  1879 

The  popularity  and  expansion  of  lacrosse  in  Canada  during  the 

Confederation  year  led  the  United  States  of  America  to  adopt  the  game. 

By  then  the  game  had  also  been  introduced  in  Europe.  Captain  W.  B. 

Johnston,  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Club  took  a  group  of  eighteen 

Caughnawaga  Indians  to  England,  Ireland  and  France.  They  played  a 

number  of  exhibition  matches  in  those  countries  before  large  audiences. 

J.  Weir,  another  member  of  the  Montreal  Club,  went  to  Glasgow,  Scotland 

in  the  spring  of  1867  to  organize  a  team  there.’*’  Surprisingly  by  1868, 

an  English  Lacrosse  Association  was  formed.  In  1874,  L.  L.  Mount,  a 

lacrosse  enthusiast  from  Montreal  introduced  the  game  into  Australia. 

2 

From  Australia,  lacrosse  spread  to  New  Zealand  in  1878.  Lacrosse  thus 
reached  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  Canada,  the  game  continued  to 
flourish  and  inter-club  competition  was  keen. 

Game  Rules 

The  playing  rules  of  lacrosse  adopted  by  the  National  Lacrosse 
Association  in  1867  continued  for  a  decade  without  any  significant 
change.  However,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  game,  the  association 

3 

found  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  amendments  in  the  rules.  They  were: 

1.  The  use  of  any  kind  of  metal  upon  the  crosse  was 


Alexander  M.  Weyand  and  Milton  R.  Roberts,  The  Lacrosse  Story, 
(Baltimore,  Maryland:  Garamond/Pridemark  Press,  1965),  p.  23. 

^ Ibid. ,  p.  30. 
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prohibited.  Only  string  and  gut  could  be  used  to 
' splice  the  stick. ' 

2.  One  umpire  was  kept  at  each  goal. 

3.  Any  player  appearing  in  spiked  soles  was  sent  off 
the  field. 

4.  The  twelve  players  constituting  a  team  were  to  be 
members  of  the  club  they  represented  and  the  players 
were  not  allowed  to  "change  clubs  more  than  once  during 
any  season  except  by  bonafide  change  of  residence." 

The  playing  field  was  still  not  specified.  It  was  an  area  agreed 

upon  by  the  captains.  The  playing  season  generally  extended  from  the 

beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  October  each  year. 


Association 

After  the  birth  of  the  National  Lacrosse  Association  there  was 
an  increased  formation  of  lacrosse  clubs  and  in  the  1870's  there  were 
some  hundreds  of  clubs  in  Canada. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Lacrosse  Association  con¬ 
ducted  on  August  3,  1877  at  the  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  rooms  there 
was  a  large  gathering  of  delegates  and  members.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  W.  K.  McNaught.  The  following  clubs  were  represented: 

1.  Athletic  Club  of  Toronto 

2.  Acme  Club  of  Toronto 

3.  The  Toronto  Club  of  Toronto 

4.  The  Young  Canada  Club  of  Toronto 

5.  Tecumseh  Club  of  Toronto 

6.  Wellington  Club  of  Toronto 

7.  Ontario  Club  of  Toronto 


^Ibid. 
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8.  Shamrock  Club  of  Montreal 

9.  Victoria  Club  of  Montreal 

10.  Sarsfield  Club  of  Montreal 

11.  Albion  Independent  Club  of  Montreal 

12.  Emerald  Club  of  Montreal 

13.  Montreal  Club  of  Montreal 

14.  Emmet  Club  of  Montreal  (St.  Henri) 

15.  Independent  Club  of  Montreal 

16.  Mechanics  Club  of  Montreal 

17.  Athletic  Club  of  Montreal 

18.  Excelsior  Club  of  Montreal 

19.  Thistle  Club  of  Quebec 

20.  Hamilton  Club  of  Hamilton 

21.  Young  Glengarry  Club  of  Lancaster 

Many  clubs  in  villages  and  small  towns  could  not  be  represented 

at  the  meeting  probably  owing  to  the  poor  transportation  facilities  of 

that  time.  The  delegates  elected  the  following  executive:^ 

W.  L.  Maltby  of  Montreal  Club  President 

F.  Walker  of  the  Athletic  Club  of  Toronto  First  Vice- 

Pres ident 

P.  Enright  of  the  Sarsfield  Club  Second  Vice- 

President 

W.  K.  McNaught  of  the  Athletic  Club  of  Secretary 

Toronto  Treasurer 

The  successful  meeting  of  the  association  was  an  indication  of 
the  growing  interest  the  game  elicited  in  Canada. 

^Ib id. 
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Lacrosse  to  Manitoba 

Lacrosse  found  its  way  into  Manitoba  in  1871  when  Prince  Rupert's 

g 

Lacrosse  Club  was  organized  in  Winnipeg.  The  game  was  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  and  within  a  short  time  other  lacrosse  clubs  were  formed  in 
the  Province.  The  pioneers  among  them  were  the  Winnipeg  Lacrosse  Club 
and  the  Fort  Garry  Lacrosse  Club.  The  latter  was  organized  in  Winnipeg 
on  May  11,  1877. ^  The  two  clubs  played  a  match  on  the  Queen's  birthday 
in  1877.  Lacrosse  was  well  received  in  Manitoba  in  a  short  time.  In 
Winnipeg,  contests  between  the  Winnipeg  Club  and  the  Fort  Garry 
Lacrosse  Club  became  a  main  feature  of  any  celebration  in  the  city  and 
people  looked  forward  to  watching  the  contests  between  these  two  clubs. 

By  1878,  junior  clubs  were  also  emerging.  The  two  main  clubs  were 

g 

Young  Rovers  and  St.  John's  lacrosse  clubs  in  Winnipeg. 

Competitions 

First  Lacrosse  Trophy 

In  November,  1867,  Mr.  T.  James  Claxton,  a  Montreal  businessman 

g 

donated  "Claxton 's  Flags"  to  the  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  which  was  the 
leading  club  of  that  time.  The  trophy,  which  was  to  be  contested  on  a 
challenge  basis  for  a  period  of  three  years  by  the  amateur  teams  of 

^J.  K.  Munro,  "The  Newer  Associations"  Canadian  Magazine, 
September,  1902,  Vol.  19,  p.  424. 

^ The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  May  12,  1877. 

^ Ibid. ,  August  30,  1878. 

^ Ibid. ,  November  25,  1867. 
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Montreal,  consisted  of  a  set  of  flags  costing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
10 

dollars.  It  was,  probably  the  first  trophy  ever  offered  for  lacrosse 
matches.  The  Claxton  Lacrosse  Flags  soon  became  the  main  attraction  in 
lacrosse  circles  of  Montreal.  Each  lacrosse  club  in  Montreal  aspired 
to  win  this  coveted  award  which  was  emblematic  of  lacrosse  supremacy 
in  Montreal. ^ 

The  following  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  contest  for 
the  flags  was  conducted: 

1)  The  flags  were  named  "Champion  Lacrosse  Flags." 

2)  The  flags  were  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Champion  Lacrosse 
Club  of  Montreal. 

3)  To  obtain  the  final  possession  of  the  flags,  a  club  was  re¬ 
quired  to  accept  challenges  from  any  Montreal  Club  recognized 
by  the  National  Lacrosse  Association  of  Canada  and  win  them 
for  three  consecutive  years  without  losing  any  match. 

4)  All  matches  were  to  be  governed  by  the  "Laws  of  Lacrosse"  as 
adopted  by  the  N.  L.  A.  of  Canada. 

5)  The  season  for  the  matches  extended  from  May  1  to  November  1 
in  each  year. 

6)  The  team  holding  the  flags  was  required  to  play  only  one 
match  in  every  two  months  and  not  more  than  two  matches 
with  the  same  club  in  one  season. 

7)  The  challenge  for  the  flags  was  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  club  holding  the  flags. 


10 

11 


lb  id. 


Ibid. ,  June  4,  1868. 
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8)  A  draw  match  was  not  considered  as  a  defeat  of  the 
championship  club, 

9)  Any  dispute  regarding  the  matches  was  to  be  referred  to  the 

12 

Council  of  the  N.  L,  A.  of  Canada. 

The  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club,  finally,  won  the  famous  flags  permanently 

13 

after  successfully  defending  it  for  three  consecutive  years. 
Championship  Games 

The  National  Lacrosse  Association  sponsored  championship  games 

to  be  played  between  lacrosse  clubs  of  Canada.  Each  lacrosse  club 

aspired  to  win  this  coveted  title  which  was  played  on  a  challenge 

basis.  The  Indian  clubs  were  also  permitted  to  compete  for  the  title. 

14 

The  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  won  the  championship  in  1868,  and  seemed 

to  have  retained  it  until  1870.  On  September  17,  1870,  the  club  lost 

the  championship  title  to  the  Shamrock  Lacrosse  Club  of  Montreal  before 

a  crowd  of  three  thousand.  The  match  was  very  exciting,  and  the 

Montreal  Gazette  reported  that  it  "was  undoubtedly  the  finest  lacrosse 

match  ever  played  by  white  men."^  The  Montreal  Club  went  down  again 

16 

to  the  Caughnawaga  Indians  when  they  met  in  October.  However,  the 
club  was  still  considered  as  one  of  the  best  teams  in  Canada.  The 
championship  title  remained  among  Montreal  clubs  for  another  few  years. 


12 


13 


14, 


15 
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Ibid.  , 

Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p. 
The  Montreal  Gazette,  November  2, 
Ibid.,  September  19,  1870. 

Ibid. ,  October  15,  1870. 
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1868. 
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But  on  October  12,  1875,  the  Montreal  Clubs'  monopoly  of  the  game  was 
shaken.  That  day,  the  Toronto  Club  won  the  championship  for  the  first 
time  beating  the  Shamrock  Club  of  Montreal. ^  Thus,  the  championship 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  game  went  to  a  team  from  a 
city  other  than  Montreal.  This  victory  attracted  a  large  number  of 
Torontonians  to  the  game  and  consequently  lacrosse  boomed  in  Toronto. 

Longest  Championship  Game 

During  this  era,  the  Shamrock  Club  of  Montreal  and  the  Toronto 
Club  of  Toronto  were  the  leading  clubs  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  respectively.  The  two  clubs  decided  to  hold  a  contest  for 
the  championship  of  the  world.  The  teams  met  on  July  29,  1876  at  the 
Toronto  Lacrosse  Grounds  and  the  result  was  keenly  contested  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  longest  championship  game  on  record.  In  the  match,  which 
lasted  for  over  three  hours,  the  last  and  deciding  game  alone  took 

over  two  hours  to  play.  The  Toronto  team  finally  won  the  champion- 
18 

ship.  The  game  attracted  a  crowd  of  about  seven  thousand  which 

included  nearly  one  hundred  persons  from  the  City  of  Montreal  and 

several  hundreds  from  all  parts  of  Ontario  and  the  United  States. 

R.  C.  Steel  acted  as  the  referee  and  the  umpires  were  A.  Davidson  and 

19 

Dr.  Myers,  for  the  Toronto  team.  An  unfortunate  outcome  of  the  game, 

however,  was  that  it  led  to  a  strong  rivalry  between  the  Montreal  and 
20 

Toronto  teams. 


^ ibid.  ,  October  12,  1875.  ^Ibid.  a  July  31,  1876. 

^ Ibid. ,  September  11,  1876. 
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Ibid. ,  September  14  and  15,  1876. 
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The  Shamrock  Club,  which  was  determined  to  win  back  the  title, 

played  the  Toronto  Club  again  on  October  14,  at  Toronto.  The  keenly 

21 

contested  game  which  exhibited  no  rough  play,  ended  in  a  draw. 

Individual  Lacrosse  Competitions 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  the  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  selected  a  set 

of  'individual  lacrosse  feats'  consisting  of  the  important  fundamentals 

of  the  game  and  held  competitions  in  them.  The  following  feats  were 
,  22 

contested: 

1.  Accurate  throwing. 

2.  Throwing  the  ball  the  greatest  distance. 

3.  Dodging,  carrying  the  ball  past  the  greatest 
number  of  players  without  losing  it. 

4.  Tackling,  accurate  throwing  and  catching  before 
checks . 

5.  Checking  an  opponent  without  incurring  injury. 

6.  Variations  -  most  number  of  feats  for  one  player 
as  well  as  by  pairs  of  players. 

7.  Goalkeeping  in  which  the  contestant  guarded 
three  shots  from  10,  20,  and  30  yards. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  winners  of  the  various  events.  The 
club  also  conducted  annual  competitions  in  throwing  and  catching. 

There  were  two  types  of  throwing;  'good'  throwing  and  'long'  throwing. 
The  objective  for  good  throwing  was  to  hit  a  large  wooden  target  which 
was  ten  feet  square  and  had  a  bull's  eye  15  inches  in  diameter  marked 

^ Ibid. ,  October  16,  1876. 

22 

lb  id. ,  November  2,  1869. 
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on  it.  The  competitors  were  given  three  throws  each  at  20,  30,  and  40 

yards.  This  event  was  won  by  Cousins  from  Montreal  who  hit  the  target 

each  time  from  all  three  distances.  The  'long  throwing'  event  was 

won  by  Edward  Ermatinger,  also  from  Montreal,  who  threw  the  ball  a 

23 

distance  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet. 

The  catching  competition  was  conducted  as  follows: 


24 


Flags  were  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  a  space  of 
25  to  30  feet  in  diameter  and  the  ball  was  thrown  high 
and  dropped  into  that  space.  A  competitor  was  given 
three  chances  to  catch  it  with  his  stick. 

The  various  individual  competitions  gave  a  definite  impetus  to 

lacrosse  in  Canada. 


International  Play 

In  the  spring  of  1868  the  Canadian  residents  of  Buffalo, 

New  York  formed  the  second  lacrosse  club  in  the  United  States  called 

the  Maple  Leafs  and  invited  the  Prescott  team  of  Canada  to  play  against 

them.  The  superior  Canadian  team  took  only  sixteen  minutes  to  score 

three  goals  and  win  the  match  played  on  the  Buffalo  baseball  grounds. 

This  was  the  "first  international  match  ever  played  by  white  teams  in 

25 

the  United  States." 

On  an  invitation  from  the  people  of  Ogdensburg,  New  York, 

the  Prescott  and  Caledonian  teams  played  an  exhibition  match  there  on 

July  4,  1868.  The  result  of  the  match,  played  before  a  large  crowd, 

showed  the  score  in  favor  of  the  Prescott  team.  The  match  instilled 

great  interest  in  the  game  among  the  locals  and  two  lacrosse  clubs 

,  26 

were  immediately  organized. 


23,  24 


Ibid. ,  September  3,  1877. 


25weyand  and  Roberts,  op,  cit.,  pp.  25-26. 
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Ibid,  p.26. 
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Lacrosse  Tour  by  the  Mohawks  Lacrosse  Club 

In  July,  1868,  the  Mohawk  Club  of  Troy,  New  York,  visited 

Canada  and  played  matches  against  the  Montreal,  the  Crescent  and  the 

Celedonian  clubs  of  Montreal.  The  main  aim  of  their  visit  was  to  learn 

27 

more  about  the  game  as  it  was  played  in  Canada.  The  Mohawks  lost  the 

Grand  International  Match  played  against  the  Montreal  Club  in  16  minutes. 

As  the  game  was  one-sided,  the  large  crowd  which  had  gathered  went  home 

disappointed.  Despite  the  fact  that  "the  Mohawks  did  not  know  the 

28 

ABC  of  the  game"  according  to  the  Montreal  Gazette,  the  tour  did 

awaken  interest  in  the  game  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  as  a 

result  the  Dominion  Club  of  Canada  was  invited  to  visit  Brooklyn,  New 

York.  The  Canadian  team,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  H.  J.  Saacson 

29 

played  a  series  of  exhibition  games  there. 


Lacrosse  Tour  by  Indians 

In  1869,  in  an  attempt  to  popularize  the  game  in  the  United 
States  two  groups  of  Canadian  Indians  composed  of  Iroquois  from  St. 

Regis  and  Blackfeet  from  the  Two  Mountains  region  of  Quebec  were  re-, 
cruited.  One  group  played  at  Jones'  Wood  in  New  York  and  in  Williams¬ 
burg  while  the  other  group  at  the  Capitoline  grounds  in  Brooklyn.  In 
spite  of  an  admission  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  and  a  baseball  game  in 

the  nearby  park,  approximately  fifteen  hundred  people  watched  the  open- 

30 

ing  game  held  on  September  9. 


^The  Montreal  Gazette,  July  10,  1868. 

O  Q 

Ibid. ,  July  29,  1868. 
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Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25-26 


Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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Since  the  demonstrations  were  profitable  and  popular,  the 

Indian  groups  remained  in  Brooklyn  for  a  month.  In  October,  the  St. 

Regis  Indians  defeated  the  New  York  Lacrosse  Club  at  the  Capitoline 

31 

baseball  grounds,  and  later  the  visiting  indians  played  another  match 
against  the  Knickerbocker  Lacrosse  Club,  a  club  formed  by  the  Canadian 

residents  of  New  York.  The  Indians  had  no  difficulty  in  defeating 

,  32 

them. 

The  Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York  became  more  interested  in 


the  game  and  sent  a  team  to  play  a  series  of  matches  in  Canada.  The 

33 

team  played  matches  against  the  Montreal  Club,  the  Dominion  Club  of 

34  33 

Montreal,  and  the  Toronto  Lacrosse  Club. 


Lacrosse  Tour  to  the  United  States 

In  August  1871,  the  Toronto  Lacrosse  team  visited  New  York  and 

played  a  match  with  the  Knickerbockers.  It  took  only  forty  minutes  for 

36 

the  Toronto  team  to  win  the  match. 

Following  this,  the  Shamrocks  of  Montreal  together  with  a  team 
of  Caughnawaga  Indians  also  made  a  lacrosse  tour  to  the  United  States. 
They  played  matches  in  Saratoga,  New  York  and  Troy  before  large 
audiences.  The  games  were  advertized  as  the  world  championship 
matches.  In  this  so-called  world  championship  match  played  at  New  York 
the  Shamrocks,  the  best  whites  of  the  world,  won  the  title  by  defeating 

31 

The  Montreal  Gazette,  October  6,  1869. 

32 

Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  28. 

33 

The  Montreal  Gazette,  August  22,  1870. 

34  35 

Ibid.,  August  25,  1870.  Weyand  and  Roberts,  loc.  cit. 

O  £ 

The  Montreal  Gazette,  August  25,  1871. 
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the  Indians,  the  champion  reds  of  Caughnawaga,  in  three  straight  games. 

Mr.  Curran  of  Montreal  acted  as  the  referee  and  Mr.  O'Connell  was  the 

37 

captain  of  the  Shamrock  team. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  by  the  Young  America  Lacrosse  Club 

of  Fort  Covington,  the  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  sent  up  a  team  to  play  a 

friendly  game  of  lacrosse.  A  large  crowd  assembled  and  it  proved  to  be 

38 

the  first  game  of  lacrosse  ever  played  there. 


The  Knickerbockers'  Visit  to  Canada 

The  Knickerbockers  of  New  York  made  a  lacrosse  tour  to  Canada 

in  1872  under  the  leadership  of  Edward  Cluff,  a  former  Ottawa  player. 

The  team  contained  five  Canadians  and  had  high  hopes  of  doing  well  on 

the  tour.  First,  they  faced  Toronto  and  were  defeated  3-0  in  eleven 
39 

minutes.  The  next  match  was  scheduled  against  the  Montreal  club  at 

the  Montreal  grounds.  Since  the  visitors  were  short  of  two  men,  ten 

played  on  a  side  and  the  strong  Montreal  team  won  the  match  in  twelve 

and  a  half  minutes,  scoring  three  goals  and  thus  winning  three 

straight  games.  The  two  umpires  for  the  Knickerbockers  were  Rose  and 

40 

Nelson,  and  for  Montrealers,  McIntyre  and  Hyde.  The  only  matches 

the  visitors  won  during  the  tour  were  against  two  minor  teams  from 

41 

Lancaster  and  Kingston,  Ontario. 


Lacrosse  Tour  to  the  British  Isles 

Towards  the  close  of  1875,  Dr.  Beers  was  requested  by  lacrosse 

^  Ibid.  ,  August  30,  1871.  ^Ibid. ,  July  6,  1872. 

O  Q 

Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

^The  Montreal  Gazette,  August  12,  1872. 
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Weyand  and  Roberts,  loc.  cit. 
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enthusiasts  of  England  to  make  a  lacrosse  tour  to  the  mother  country. 

In  1869,  he  had  published  the  first  book  ever  written  on  lacrosse.  A 

British  edition  came  out  in  1875  and  a  complete  revision  of  his  ex- 

42 

cellent  work  was  published  in  Montreal  in  1879. 

Beers,  who  was,  by  then,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  made  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  tour.  The  tribute  paid  by 
The  Montreal  Gazette  ran  as  follows: 

Mr.  Beers,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Canada, 
has  written  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  game,  illustrative  of 
its  origin,  science,  rules,  and  everything  necessary  for  novices 
to  know,  so  that  no  preliminary  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
theory  will  bar  its  introduction,  into  the  mother  country. 

Mr.  Beers  is  in  love  with  lacrosse;  it  is  his  hobby,  and  he 
rides  it  hard  but  withal  in  a  style  so  graceful  and  joyous 
that  we  must  applaud  him. 43 

Dr.  Beers  selected  a  team  from  the  Montreal  Club  (Figure  8)  and  another 

from  the  Caughnawaga  Indians  (Figure  9)  and  left  Canada  on  April  29, 

44 

1876.  The  teams  played  exhibition  matches  in  Belfast,  Dublin, 

Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  New  Castle,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 

45 

Bristol  and  several  other  places  around  London. 

The.  people  of  England  gave  the  Canadian  teams  a  cordial  re¬ 
ception.  Quoting  from  the  New  York  Sunday  Herald,  the  Montreal  Gazette 

reported  that  "...  the  reception  of  the  Montreal  and  Iroquois  visi- 

46 

tors  was  flattering  in  the  highest  extreme."  The  visit  of  the 
Canadian  teams  to  Brighton  was  not  very  successful  and  the  gathering 


^ Ibid.  ,  pp.  17-18.  ^Ibid.,  November  3,  187  5. 

LlLl 

Ibid. ,  June  27,  1876. 

^^Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  30-31. 
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The  Montreal  Gazette,  June  21,  1876. 
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Figure  8.  Montreal  Lacrosse  Team  Which  Toured  England  in  1876. 

(Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  [Reproduced  from  a  photograph 
by  William  Notman  and  Son  Ltd.,  Montreal, 

Quebec,  Canada. j ) 
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Figure  9.  Caughnawaga  Indian  Lacrosse  Team  which  Accompanied  the 
Montreal  Team  to  England  in  1876.  (Weyand  and  Roberts,  loc.  cit. ) 


. 
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was  small,  but  when  they  played  at  Princes  and  at  Hurlingam,  large  crowds 

47 

assembled  and  cheered  the  teams.  The  following  lines  appeared  in  a 

London  newspaper  after  the  Hurlingam  game: 

The  game  which  is  as  popular  in  Canada  as  cricket  is  with  us, 
has  really  historical  precedence  of  cricket  having  played  a 
rather  stirring  part  in  Canadian  annals  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. ^8 

The  teams,  then  played  at  Lords  and  at  Oval.  Attendance  was  large  for 
both  the  games. 

The  Queen,  who  had  become  interested  in  the  game,  sent  an 

official  letter  of  invitation  to  Dr.  Beers,  the  captain,  to  play  before 

her  at  Windsor.  A  warm  reception  was  given  to  the  Canadians  when  they 

arrived  at  Windsor.  Before  the  match  which  was  won  by  the  Montreal 

Club,  both  the  teams  were  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  Victoria. 

After  the  match,  Dr.  Beers  made  a  short  speech  and  the  Queen  replied. 

The  Indian  chief.  Big  John  Baptiste  who  respectfully  kept  his  tomahawk 

on  the  ground,  read  out  a  speech  in  his  own  tribal  language.  He  further 

showed  his  respect  by  presenting  the  queen  with  a  basket  of  Indian 

craftsmanship.  The  queen  presented  each  member  of  both  teams  with  a 

49 

cabinet  picture  of  herself. 

The  tour  ended  with  two  matches  at  Manchester  on  June  27  and  28 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Longsight  Cricket  Club."^  When  the  teams  finally 
arrived  in  Montreal  railway  station,  there  were  nearly  five  thousand 
people  present  to  receive  them.  This  was  a  clear  indication  of  the 
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esteem  in  which  the  members  of  the  team  were  held  in  Montreal.'*'*'  The 
lacrosse  tour  to  the  British  Isles  definitely  gave  a  tremendous  impetus 
to  Canada's  National  game. 

Native  vs.  White  Lacrosse  Clubs 

The  matches  between  whites  and  Indians  were  often  very  excit¬ 
ing  and  drew  large  crowds  of  spectators.  In  one  of  the  exciting 
lacrosse  series  between  the  Caughnawaga  Indians  and  the  Shamrocks  of 

Montreal,  played  in  October,  1868  at  Montreal,  the  former  won  easily 

52 

by  defeating  the  Shamrocks  in  the  first,  third  and  fourth  games. 

A  few  days  later  the  committee  of  the  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  put  up  a 
purse  of  fifty  dollars  and  challenged  the  St.  Regis  Indians  of  Cornwall 
to  play  for  this  prize.  The  match,  played  in  Montreal,  resulted  in  a 
win  for  the  Indians. 

The  whites,  with  the  hope  of  establishing  superiority  over  the 

natives  in  the  game,  selected  a  team  from  the  best  players  in  the  city 

of  Montreal  and  played  a  match  against  the  mighty  Caughnawaga  Indians 

in  September,  1868  in  Montreal.  The  Indians  were  declared  victorious 

54 

after  playing  four  games. 

During  the  1877  lacrosse  season  White  Eagle's  team  of  Caughnawaga 
Indians  proved  to  be  the  strongest  lacrosse  team  in  Canada.  The  team 
defeated  all  the  famous  teams  of  that  time  in  Canada.  The  natives  won 
the  match  against  the  Montreal  Club  in  nine  minutes,  easily  defeated 
the  Shamrock  team  of  Montreal  a  second  time,'*'*  and  won  against  the 
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Ibid. ,  October  5,  1868 


Ibid. ,  October  8  and  12,  1868. 
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Ibid. ,  September  10  and  11,  1869. 
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champion  Toronto  Club  team  of  Toronto.  The  fourth  game  of  the  Toronto 
-White  Eagle's  encounter  was  probably  the  shortest  game  on  record, 
since  the  third  goal  or  game  was  scored  in  fifteen  seconds. ^ 

During  the  1870's,  lacrosse  achieved  great  popularity  in  Quebec 
and  Ontario  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  paid  crowds  of  thousands  in 
Toronto  or  Montreal  to  witness  a  game. 


Junior  Lacrosse 

During  this  era,  there  were  a  number  of  junior  lacrosse  teams 

in  Canada.  The  game  was  very  popular  among  the  youth  and  matches  were 

frequent.  The  teams  trained  hard  and  competed  for  the  title,  "The 

58 

Junior  Champions  of  Canada".  Seeing  the  trend,  the  Montreal  Lacrosse 
Club  took  a  significant  step  toward  the  development  of  the  game  among 


junior  teams  of  Montreal  by  donating  a  set  of  flags  valued  at  fifty 
dollars  to  the  winning  club  in  the  junior  championship  of  Montreal. 
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Rivalry  Based,  on  Religious  and  National  Differences 

While  the  popularity  of  lacrosse  was  declining  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  it.  was  increasing  enormously  in  Canada.  The 
matches  between  leading  clubs  were  played  with  great  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  deep  interest  in  those 
matches  could  be  attributed  to  the  religious  and  national  differences. 
The  Shamrocks  Club  of  Montreal  consisted  mainly  of  Irish  Catholics; 


~>^>i  ^  Ibid.  ,  June  11,  1877. 

~^Ibid.  3  August  29,  1877. 
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the  Toronto  Club,  of  Irish  Protestants;  and  the  Montreal  Club,  of  Scots 
and  English.  When  the  National  Club  was  organized  sometime  later,  it 
was  a  club  consisting  of  the  French  residents  of  Montreal.  These 
religious  and  national  differences  which  existed  between  the  teams, 
increased  the  public  interest  in  lacrosse.  Because  of  the  association 
of  the  name  'lacrosse'  with  Catholicism,  the  Protestants  made  several 
attempts  to  rename  the  game  'baggataway ' ,  a  name  given  the  game  by  the 
natives.  Over  and  above  the  religious  and  national  feeling,  there  was 
the  passion  to  defeat  the  natives  in  their  own  game.^ 

Summary 

The  progress  of  the  game  during  this  period  was  amazing.  The 
first  lacrosse  trophy  offered  by  Mr.  T.  James  Claxton  for  competition 
anong  amateur  lacrosse  teams  of  Montreal  aroused  interest  among  lacrosse 
clubs  of  that  city.  In  1871,  lacrosse  found  its  way  into  Manitoba  and 
within  a  short  time  the  game  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  and  a  number 
of  lacrosse,  clubs  were  formed.  In  the  first  few  years  of  this  era 
Montreal  and  Ottawa  clubs  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  game  but  toward 
the  end  of  the  1870 's  there  were  some  hundreds  of  clubs  in  the 
Dominion.  The  championship  games  sponsored  by  the  N.  L.  A.  were  well 
contested  and  clubs  tried  hard  to  win  this  coveted  title.  Among  the 
Caucasian  teams  there  existed  rivalry  based  on  religious  and  national 
differences  which  increased  the  public  interest  in  the  game.  During 
this  period  many  lacrosse  clubs  in  Canada  played  matches  against  U.  S. 
teams  at  home  and  abroad.  But  after  the  visit  of  the  teams  of  Montreal 
and  the  Indians  to  England,  lacrosse  made  remarkable  progress  in  Canada. 
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Ibid.  ,  p .  30 . 


CHAPTER  VI 


LACROSSE  FROM  1880  TO  1900 

During  this  period  there  was  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the 

standard  of  the  game  throughout  the  country.  Until  1880,  games  of  high 

calibre  were  seen  only  in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Toronto.  In  the 

1880's  the  country  clubs  improved  considerably  and  went  to  the  extent 

of  challenging  the  leading  city  clubs  for  the  championship  honours. 

This  growth  was  achieved  mainly  because  of  the  wise  legislation  on  the 

laws  of  the  game  passed  by  the  Association  which  made  the  game  less 

rough,  more  gentlemanly  and  scientific  and  thus  more  popular  among  the 

people.^  Weyand  and  Roberts  have  classified  the  1880' s  "as  the  golden 

2 

days  of  Canadian  lacrosse." 

Rule  Changes 

The  basic  rules  regarding  the  number  of  players,  equipment, 
playing  field  etc.  remained  practically  the  same  during  this  period. 

In  1880,  however,  the  National  Lacrosse  Association  which  became  a 
strict  amateur  organization,  barred  the  natives  from  further  champion¬ 
ship  contests.  (In  early  days,  the  Indians,  who  were  classified  as 

professionals,  were  allowed  to  contest  white  teams  provided  they  did 

3 

not  accept  money  for  that  particular  game.)  Two  years  later,  the 

~*~The  Daily  Globe,  Toronto,  June  3,  1882. 
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Alexander  M.  Weyand  and  Milton  R.  Roberts,  The  Lacrosse  Story, 
(Baltimore,  Maryland:  Garamond/Pr idemark  Press,  1965),  p.  41. 
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association  became  the  National  Amateur  Lacrosse  Association  (N.A.L.A. ) 

4 

and  made  the  following  changes  in  rules: 

1.  There  was  to  be  no  appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  referee. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  referee  was  limited  to  the  match 
for  which  he  was  appointed. 

3.  To  score  a  goal  and  thus  to  win  a  game,  the  ball  was  to  be 
put  through  the  front  of  the  flags. 

4.  When  a  player  lost  his  stick  during  the  game,  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  out  of  the  play  until  he  secured  it  and  he  was  not 
permitted  to  kick  the  ball. 

At  the  N.  A.  L.  A.  Convention  of  1886  in  Toronto  several  amend¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  game.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  some  of  the  important  changes.^ 

1.  In  addition  to  the  umpires  and  referees,  the  captains 
were  also  entitled  to  call  'foul'  during  a  match. 

2.  The  referee  was  empowered  to  impose  a  fine  of  Ten  Dollars 
to  the  team  or  teams  that  were  not  ready  to  commence  the 
match  at  the  scheduled  time. 

3.  During  the  championship  season,  the  first  class  clubs 
were  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  exhibition  games  in  a 
city  or  town  in  which  any  other  first  class  club  was 
located. 

Until  1886,  the  N.  A.  L.  A.  was  the  governing  body  for  all 
lacrosse  clubs  in  Canada.  After  that,  when  other  associations  started 
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The  Daily  Globe,  Toronto,  June  3,  1882. 
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emerging,  the  clubs  followed  the  rules  of  the  association  they  were 
affiliated  with.  The  two  important  associations  were  the  Canadian 
Lacrosse  Association  (C.  L.  A.)  and  the  Western  Canada  Lacrosse  Asso¬ 
ciation  (W.  C.  L.  A.)  which  controlled  lacrosse  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba 
respectively.  The  rules  of  these  associations  were  basically  the  same 
as  those  of  the  N.  A.  L.  A. 

As  a  rule  the  Indians  were  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
C.  L.  A.  games.  However  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  association 
held  in  Toronto  in  1888,  it  was  decided  to  allow  only  the  indians  who 

g 

were  amateurs  to  play  lacrosse.  The  association  also  made  some  minor 
changes  in  the  rules  in  1890.  The  referee  was  empowered  to  reverse  as 
well  as  to  set  aside  a  decision  of  the  umpire. ^ 

A  significant  development  in  the  game  took  place  in  1888  when 
the  N.  A.  L.  A.  fixed  a  time  limit  for  lacrosse  matches.  Such  a  change 
meant  that  "no  longer  would  a  team  win  by  being  the  first  to  tally 
three  goals,  or  lead  with  a  2-0  score  should  the  game  be  unfinished 

g 

because  of  darkness  or  other  causes."  Thus,  the  N.  A.  L.  A.  changed 

all  the  association  matches  from  the  old  style  of  best  three  games  out 

9 

of  five  to  the  majority  of  games  in  two  hours,  (a  game  being  a  single 
goal) . 

In  1891  the  C.  L.  A.  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  following 

,  .  ,  10 
changes  in  rules: 
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'ibid. ,  April  18,  1888.  Ibid. ,  April  16,  1890. 
Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  42-43. 
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The  referee  was  given  the  power  to  expel  the  team 
captain  from  the  field,  if  necessary. 

2.  The  duration  of  a  match  was  limited  to  two  hours.  In 
case  of  a  tie,  the  time  was  extended  thirty  minutes. 

3.  Only  five  minutes  rest  was  given  in  games  lasting  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  and  ten  minutes  rest  in  games  over 
that  time.  The  constitution  was  so  amended  that  the 
clubs  in  the  association  were  not  allowed  to  employ 
indians  either  as  coaches  or  as  players.  However,  clubs 
could  play  against  indian  teams  in  exhibition  matches. 

The  C.  L.  A.  was  expanding  rapidly.  When  the  association  met 
at  St.  Catherines,  Ontario  on  April  13,  1896,  ninety  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  forty  clubs  were  present.'*"'*’  The  captain  of  each  team  was 
authorized  to  appoint  an  official  timekeeper.  The  power  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  the  vice  president  to  appoint  referees  for  all  matches  was 

12 

changed  to  include  only  those  matches  in  which  they  had  no  interest. 

During  this  era,  the  association,  however,  experienced  many 

problems.  One  of  which  was  that  the  players  changed  clubs  without 

strictly  following  the  residence  rule.  The  association,  then,  had  to 

bring  in  a  new  ruling  which  stipulated  that  any  one  who  wished  to  play 

for  a  club  should  show  that  he  had  been  a  resident  of  the  town  where  the 

13 

club  was  located  for  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  match. 

Another  problem  was  growing  professionalism  and  faulty  practices.  It 
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was,  therefore,  decided  that  if  a  player  used  a  false  certificate  or  a 

false  name,  he  would  be  expelled  from  the  association, and  could  not  be 
14 

reinstated.  In  1899,  the  C.  L.  A.  acquired  a  firm  financial  basis  and 

15 

the  rules  regarding  professionalism  were  strictly  enforced. 

The  rules  of  the  W.  C.  L.  A.  were  practically  the  same  as  those 
of  the  C.  L.  A. 


Clubs  and  Associations 

During  this  period  lacrosse  gained  in  popularity  in  the  Maritime 

Provinces  especially  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  New  Brunswick 

a  lacrosse  series  was  started  among  the  clubs  in  St.  John,  and  in  Nova 

16 

Scotia  lacrosse  matches  were  played  in  many  places.  The  Springhill 
Lacrosse  Club  was  the  most  prominent  club  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1892.^ 
Realizing  the  need  for  better  organization  of  lacrosse  in  the  Maritimes 
the  N.  A.  L.  A.  decided  to  send  a  qualified  person  to  those  provinces 
which  had  well  established  lacrosse  programs  for  the  purpose  of 

18 

gathering  data  on  techniques  of  organizing  and  popularizing  the  game. 

East 

During  this  era,  in  Ontario,  almost  every  community  had  a  team 
and  there  were  numerous  lacrosse  teams  in  Quebec.  Montreal  and  Toronto 
who  fielded  many  lacrosse  teams,  were  the  hotbeds  of  lacrosse.  The 
Shamrock  Club  of  Montreal,  the  Montreal  Club,  the  Capitals  of  Ottawa, 
the  Toronto  Club,  the  Tecumsehs  of  Toronto,  the  Nationals  of  Montreal 
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Ibid. ,  May  1,  1897. 
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Ibid.,  April  1,  1899. 
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and  the  Cornwall  Club  of  Cornwall,  Ontario  were  the  prominent  lacrosse 
clubs  in  the  east.  Matches  between  these  clubs  maintained  high  stan¬ 
dards  and  drew  large  crowds. 

In  1881,  the  three  prominent  sporting  clubs  of  Montreal  (the 
lacrosse,  snowshoe  and  bicycle  clubs)  formed  the  Montreal  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  which  later  became  the  most  powerful  athletic 
organization  in  Canada."^ 

Manitoba 

In  the  1880's  there  was  a  decline  in  the  popularity  of  lacrosse 

in  Manitoba  and  when  the  season  opened  in  1885,  very  little  interest 

was  shown  for  the  game  of  lacrosse  in  Manitoba  and  the  usual  matches  on 

the  Queen's  birthday  and  the  Dominion  Day  were  not  played.  The  main 

reason  for  decline  of  the  game  was  that  the  best  players  had  left 

Winnipeg  and  joined  stronger  and  more  famous  clubs  such  as  the  Montreal 

20 

Club,  the  Ontarios,  and  Cornwall.  Interestingly  in  the  early  spring 

of  1886,  the  lacrosse  enthusiasts  of  Winnipeg  held  a  meeting  and  formed 

21 

the  Senior  Manitoba  Club.  Soon,  other  clubs  started  emerging  through¬ 
out  the  Province  and  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  city  clubs  which  was  held 
in  Winnipeg,  lacrosse  was  placed  the  leading  sport  in  Manitoba.  The 
Province  was  divided  into  various  lacrosse  districts.  The  district 

winners  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  competed  for  the  championship  of 
22 

the  Province.  The  Manitoba  Lacrosse  Association  was  formed  in  the 
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Ibid. ,  March  21,  1886. 
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year  1888.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  April 

1889,  the  members  divided  the  clubs  into  senior  and  intermediate 
24 

classes.  In  the  City  of  Winnipeg  alone  three  new  clubs;  'Revels,' 

'independents,'  and  'Winnipegs';  were  organized  in  the  early  spring  of 

i  25 

1894  and  by  June,  a  Southern  Manitoba  League  was  started.  In  May, 

1895,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  Morden,  Manitou,  and  Miami  Lacrosse 

Clubs  took  place  at  Morden  and  a  new  league  by  the  name  Lisgar  Lacrosse 

26 

League  was  formed.  In  June,  the  Beaver,  Victoria,  and  National  Clubs 

27 

of  Winnipeg  organized  a  juvenile  lacrosse  league.  Thus  lacrosse  was 
gradually  regaining  the  popularity  it  had  held  a  few  years  previously 
in  the  Province. 


The  Western  Canada  Lacrosse  Association 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  1890' s,  the  lacrosse  enthusiasts 

of  Manitoba  decided  to  place  the  game  on  a  more  competitive  basis.  Thus 

an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  game  in  Manitoba  was  made  when 

the  various  clubs  of  the  Province  met  on  May  1,  1896  at  Winnipeg  and 

28 

formed  the  Western  Canada  Lacrosse  Association.  It  was  so  named 

because  the  delegates  wished  to  make  the  scope  of  the  association  as 

wide  as  possible.  The  following  were  chosen  as  the  executive  of  the 

29 

new  association: 

E.  L.  Drewry  Honourary  President 

Fred  W.  Heubach  President 


23Ibid. ,  September  27,  1888.  2 4 Ibid. ,  April  22,  1889. 

25Ibid. ,  June  2,  1894.  26Ibid. .  May  10,  1895. 
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A.  Dunlop 
H.  R.  Hooper 
C.  C.  Steuart 


Vice  President 
Second  Vice  President 
Secretary-Treasurer 


The  clubs  represented  at  the  meeting  were:  Winnipegs, 

Capitals  of  Winnipeg,  Marquettes  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  Victorias  of 
Winnipeg,  Harney,  Rat  Portage,  Manitou,  Brandon,  Emersen,  Morden, 
Holland,  and  Minnedosa. 

The  Winnipeg  Lacrosse  Club  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  first 

W.  C.  L.  A.  championship  and  the  handsome  trophy  presented  by  E.  L. 

31 

Drewry,  the  Honourary  President  of  the  Association. 

The  W.  C.  L.  A.  was  prospering.  The  Association's  annual 

meetings  were  attended  by  representatives  from  all  clubs,  who  showed 

much  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  game  was  played  with  enthusiasm  in 

many  small  towns.  Since  the  association  covered  a  large  territory  with 

a  great  number  of  new  clubs  participating  in  the  league  the  matches 

32 

were  divided  into  a  western  and  eastern  division. 


Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

In  the  1890's  lacrosse  found  its  way  to  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
The  game  was,  perhaps,  first  played  in  Regina  and  Moose  Jaw  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  in  Calgary  and  Lethbridge  in  Alberta.  In  order  to  make  the 
game  popular  and  to  learn  more  about  the  game,  the  lacrosse  enthusiasts 

of  Calgary  invited  the  British  Columbia  lacrosse  teams  to  play  a  few 

33 

matches  there  in  1893.  It  was  reported  that  the  Lethbridge  Lacrosse 

30  31  32 
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Club  held  its  annual  meeting  and  elected  the  executive  in  1894.  By 

1895,  lacrosse  interest  in  Alberta  had  grown  considerably  and  a  match 

35 

was  played  between  teams  from  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

Lacrosse  on  the  West  Coast  of  Canada 

In  British  Columbia  lacrosse  was  played  in  Vancouver  and 

Victoria  from  1886  and  after  two  years  of  competition,  the  Vancouver 

Lacrosse  Club  was  organized.  A  club  was  also  formed  in  New  Westminster 

in  1889  and  on  March  22,  1890,  at  a  convention  at  Vancouver,  clubs  from 

Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  New  Westminster  organized  the  British  Columbia 

36 

Amateur  Lacrosse  Association. 


Formation  of  the  Canadian  Lacrosse  Association 

Lacrosse  clubs  in  the  Dominion  were  gradually  prospering  and 
gaining  strength  and  the  membership  was  steadily  increasing.  In  1885, 

the  N.  A.  L.  A.  consisted  of  61  clubs  and  the  total  membership  was  over 

37 

ten  thousand.  That  year,  the  association  introduced  the  annual 
championship  series  and  the  challenge  system  that  had  decided  the 
championship  until  then,  was  discontinued.  According  to  the  new  system 

the  club  winning  the  greatest  number  of  matches  in  a  season  secured  the 

38 

championship.'  The  Montreal  Club  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  first 

39 

title  under  the  new  system..  In  the  second  championship  series  in  1886 
the  Montreal  and  Toronto  Clubs  captured  an  equal  number  of  points  for 
the  title.  To  break  the  tie  they  played  again  but  the  game  could  not 


34Ibid. ,  April  2,  1894.  35Ibid. ,  April  8,  1895. 

36 

Weyand  and  Roberts,  op .  cit. ,  p.  44. 

37  38 

’  The  Daily  Globe,  Toronto,  April  13,  1885. 
-^Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  42. 
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be  decided  since  neither  could  score  the  necessary  three  goals.  When 
the  teams  met  again,  the  Toronto  team  refused  to  play  because  "on  that 
day  a  foot  of  snow  covered  the  field. The  executive  council  of  the 
N.  A.  L.  A.  fined  Toronto  fifty  dollars  and  the  championship  was  awar¬ 


ded  to  the  Montreal  team.  The  incident  caused  the  Toronto  team  to 

withdraw  from  the  Association.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Ontario  Club  and 

other  western  clubs  followed  the  example  of  the  Toronto  team.  In 

Toronto,  on  April  22,  1887,  twenty-three  clubs  joined  together  and 

formed  the  Canadian  Lacrosse  Association  which  later  played  a  major 

41 

role  in  promoting  the  game  in  western  Canada. 

The  first  year  of  the  Canadian  Lacrosse  Association  had  been 

very  successful.  The  Toronto  Lacrosse  Club  became  the  first  champions 

of  the  Canadian  Lacrosse  Association  by  winning  the  Senior  Series  in 
42 

1887.  The  expansion  of  the  association  continued  and  when  it  met  at 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario  on  April  13,  1896,  ninety  delegates  representing 

43 

forty  clubs  were  present,  and  in  1897,  the  club  membership  went  up  to 

44 

one  hundred  and  five. 


National  Amateur  Lacrosse  Association 

The  N.  A.  L.  A.  was  losing  its  prestige  and  there  was  a  consid 

erable  decrease  in  the  number  of  delegates  who  gathered  at  the  annual 

convention  of  the  association  which  was  held  in  Ottawa  in  April, 

45 

1892.  There  were  neither  protests  nor  charges  of  professionalism 

40  41  42 

*  Ibid.  The  Daily  Globe,  Toronto,  April  18,  1888. 

^The  Daily  Star,  Toronto,  April  14,  1896. 

44 

Ibid.,  April  17,  1897. 

45 


The  Daily  Globe,  Toronto,  April  9,  1892 
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which  were  common  in  those  days.  Under  the  open  challenge  system  in 

the  senior  series  only  the  match  between  the  Capitals  of  Ottawa  and  the 

Shamrocks  of  Montreal  was  played.  Some  of  the  clubs  did  not  even 

46 

attempt  to  compete  for  the  honours. 


Formation  of  the  N.  A.  L.  U, 

The  importance  of  money  was  slowly  becoming  a  prominent  factor 
in  Canadian  lacrosse.  The  weaker  teams  in  the  N.  A.  L.  A.  could  not 
collect  large  gate  receipts  as  did  the  stronger  ones.  The  result  was 
that  by  the  end  of  the  1889  season,  Montreal,  Toronto,  the  Shamrocks, 
Cornwall,  and  the  Capitals  of  Ottawa,  left  the  association  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  National  Amateur  Lacrosse  Union.  The  Union,  soon  became  a 

47 

very  powerful  organization  in  Canadian  lacrosse. 

The  National  Amateur  Lacrosse  Association  which  lost  its  pres¬ 
tige  when  it  lost  the  senior  teams,  received  another  setback  with  the 
formation  of  an  independent  intermediate  league.  The  new  league  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  young  Shamrocks,  Young  Capitals,  Quebecs,  Le  National, 

Ottawa  Junior  and  Montreal  Juniors.  Thus  the  association  was  left 

i  •  •  ,  ,  48 

with  only  junior  clubs. 

Championships 

The  Shamrock  Club  of  Montreal  who  had  been  champions  of  the 
N.  A.  L.  A.  since  1878,  was  defeated  by  the  Montreal  Club  in  August, 
1880  but  since  the  latter  resigned  from  the  Association  (reason 
unknown),  the  Shamrocks  kept  the  trophy.  In  September,  Toronto  downed 


46 

48 


lb  id. 
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Weyand  and  Roberts, 


op.  cit.,  pp.  43-44. 


The  Daily  Globe,  Toronto,  April  13,  1895. 
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Montreal  and  took  the  official  title  from  the  Shamrocks  "in  one  of  the 

shortest  championship  games  on  record,  six  minutes  and  twenty-five 
49 

seconds."  The  Shamrocks,  however,  regained  the  title  in  July  1881 

and  retained  it  until  September,  1883,  when  Toronto  was  again  victor- 
50 

ious. 


The  season  of  1884  added  much  interest  to  the  game  and  attrac¬ 
ted  large  crowds.  In  the  senior  series  of  the  N.A.L.A. ,  the  champion¬ 
ship  title,  held  by  the  Toronto  Club  at  the  opening  of  the  season  was 
taken  away  by  the  Montreal  Club.~^  Towards  the  end  of  the  season  when 

the  Shamrocks  and  the  Montreal  Club  met  for  the  title,  the  match 

ended  in  a  dispute  and  the  council  of  the  N.A.L.A.  awarded  the  honours 

52 

to  the  Shamrocks. 

The  Cornwall  Club  of  Ontario  won  the  N.A.L.A.  title  in  1887 

and  1888  and  the  Montreal  Club,  in  1889.  The  victories  of  the 

Cornwall  Club  were  very  commendable  since  Cornwall  was  a  small  place 

53 

where  most  of  the  men  worked  in  the  factories  from  dawn  to  dusk. 

In  1893,  the  best  match  of  the  season  and  probably  one  of  the 

finest  games  on  record  was  the  championship  match  between  the  Capitals 
of  Ottawa  and  the  Shamrocks  of  Montreal  played  in  Montreal  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23.  Two  thousand  Ottawa  fans  travelled  to  Montreal  to  encourage 


their  favourites.  After  twelve  unsuccessful  years,  the  Capitals 
succeeded  in  winning  the  championship  by  defeating  the  Shamrocks. 


54 


49  50 

5  Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  40. 
~^The  Daily  Globe,  Toronto,  April  13,  1885. 

~^Ibid.  t  September  9,  1884. 
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Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  43. 
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The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  September  25,  1893. 
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Western  Ontario  Challenge  Cup 

A  significant  contribution  to  the  national  game  was  made  by 
the  Brantford  Queen's  Birthday  Celebration  committee  who  presented  a 
"challenge  cup"  in  May,  1881  which  was  symbolic  of  the  Western 
Ontario  Championship.  Any  organized  lacrosse  club  in  Western  Ontario 
was  eligible  to  compete  for  the  cup  with  the  exception  of  the  indian 
clubs.  The  cup  was  called  "The  Western  Championship  Challenge  Cup"  and 

the  club  winning  the  most  matches  during  the  season  became  the  holder 

^  ,  55 

of  the  cup. 

Manitoba 

In  September,  1880,  a  game  for  the  championship  of  Manitoba  was 

played  between  the  Winnipeg  and  the  Fort  Garry  Lacrosse  Clubs  resulting 

,  .  56 

m  a  victory  for  the  former. 

The  Dominion  Day  of  1880  was  celebrated  on  a  grand  scale  in 
Winnipeg.  The  people  from  the  neighbouring  villages  flowed  to  the  city. 
The  day's  programme  started  with  a  procession  headed  by  the  band  of  the 
Winnipeg  Field  Battery  and  composed  of  the  members  of  the  St.  Andrew 
Society  and  the  members  of  the  Winnipeg  Club  and  the  Sioux  Lacrosse 
Club.  The  procession,  after  passing  along  the  main  street,  proceeded 
to  the  Driving  Park  where  a  lacrosse  match  was  played  between  the  two 
clubs  for  the  championship  of  Manitoba  and  the  Silk  Flags  (Manitoba's 
equivalent  of  the  Claxton  Flags)  offered  by  the  Society.  The  Winnipeg 
Club  scored  an  easy  victory  over  the  Sioux. ^  The  Garry  Lacrosse  Club 
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The  Daily  Globe,  Toronto,  June  6  and  7,  1881. 
Ibid. ,  September  3,  1880. 
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The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  July  2,  1880. 
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then  challenged  the  Winnipeg  Club  to  decide  the  championship.  The  well 

58 

-contested  match  ended  in  favour  of  Winnipeg. 

British  Columbia 

The  Vancouver  Lacrosse  Club  held  the  championship  title  in  1888 
and  1889,  before  the  association  came  into  existence  but  the  first 
British  Columbia  Amateur  Lacrosse  Association  title  was  won  by  the 
Victoria  Club  in  1890  followed  by  Vancouver  in  1891  and  1892."^ 

The  Indian  Championship  of  the  World 

In  early  times  the  Indian  teams  were  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  white  teams  for  the  championship  so  long  as  they  did  not  receive 
money  for  that  particular  game.  But,  when  the  National  Lacrosse 
Association  became  a  strict  amateur  organization,  the  natives  were 
barred  from  further  championship  contests.  This  decision  led  the 
indians  to  organize  an  annual  competition  called  the  Indian  Champion¬ 
ship  of  the  World.  The  first  such  championship  was  won  by  the 
Caughnawaga  Indians  of  Quebec  in  1880.  After  retaining  the  title  for 

three  years  they  lost  it  to  the  Cornwall  Island  Indians  of  Ontario, 

60 

who  held  it  for  approximately  twenty  years. 

Outstanding  Individual  Performances 

In  an  historic  match,  in  July,  1882  between  the  Shamrocks  of 
Montreal  and  the  Cornwall  Island  Indians  which  ended  in  favor  of  the 

~^Ibid.  t  September  2,  1880. 
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Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  44. 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  39-40. 
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former,  Frank  Lally  who  kept  goal  for  the  Shamrocks,  "cleared  the  ball 

fi  1 

from  his  goal  and  threw  it  the  entire  length  of  the  field  to  score." 

Mr.  Lally,  sometime  later,  founded  the  famous  Lally  Lacrosse  Manufactur 

-ing  Company  which  supplied  lacrosse  sticks  throughout  the  world  for 
62 

many  years. 

In  1883,  J.  Daley  of  Montreal  established  a  world  record  when 

he  threw  the  lacrosse  ball  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  forty-one 

6  3 

feet,  eight  inches.  Nine  years  later,  Bernard  Quinn  (Figure  10)  of 

the  Ottawa  Electricians  broke  this  record  by  throwing  the  ball  four 

64 

hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet,  seven  and  one-half  inches. 


Lacrosse  Tour  to  the  U.  S.  A. 

In  July,  1880  the  Staten  Island  Cricket  Club  of  New  York  ex¬ 
tended  a  special  invitation  to  the  Toronto  Lacrosse  Club  to  play  a 
series  of  matches,  but  the  United  States  Club  were  no  match  for  them. 
On  July  14,  a  picked  team  from  Brooklyn  and  New  York  contested  the 
Torontonians.  The  Torontonians  won  easily  without  losing  a  single 

game.  The  New  York  papers  reported  the  match  as  the  most  interesting 

6  3 

lacrosse  contest  seen  in  the  United  States. 


To  Europe 

In  1883,  a  group  of  white  players  and  Caughnawaga  Indians  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Beers  made  a  lacrosse  tour  to  Europe.  The  tour 


61,  62 


Ibid.  ,  p.  40. 
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Michael  A.  Salter,  "The  History  of  Lacrosse,"  (unpublished 
paper,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  July  29,  1966),  p.  15. 
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Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  2. 

The  Daily  Globe,  Toronto,  July  15,  1880. 
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Figure  10.  Bernard  Quinn,  World  Record  Holder 
for  longest  Lacrosse  ball  throw  in  1892.  (Weyand 
and  Roberts,  1965.) 
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was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor  General  of  Canada.  During 

the  tour  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  many  as  sixty  games  were 

played  during  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  The  trip  included  the  distribution 

ft  ft 

of  "500,000  illustrated  papers  and  800,000  fly  sheets".  Most  of  the 

6  7 

information  which  appeared  in  the  papers  came  from  Dr.  Beers.  In  one 

of  the  interesting  matches,  the  white  team  defeated  the  All-United 

Kingdom  by  a  score  of  12-1.  The  team  is  shown  in  Figure  11.  The  team 

was  a  thoroughly  representative  body  and  was  the  best  team  that  could 

6  8 

be  selected  at  the  time  in  America. 

To  the  British  Isles 

The  Toronto  Lacrosse  Club,  probably,  because  they  lacked  good 

opposition  in  the  new  association,  made  a  trip  to  the  British  Isles 

in  1888.  The  tour  was  highly  successful  and  the  team  won  all  fourteen 

matches  played.  The  tour  helped  to  create  much  interest  in  lacrosse  in 

69 

England.  The  following  players  made  the  trip. 

Captian  William  Logan,  Fred  Dixon,  John  Drynan,  Ross  Eckhart, 

James  Garvin,  John  Garvin,  Ed  Gordon,  John  Irving,  A.  B. 

Mackenzie,  Samuel  Martin,  C.  A.  E.  McHenr}’’,  Percy  Schofield, 

H.  E.  Sewell,  and  S.  Struthers. 

The  Toronto  Club  soon  realized  its  mistake  in  withdrawing  from 
the  National  Amateur  Lacrosse  Association.  Matches  in  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  (C.  L.  A.)  did  not  bring  the  handsome  gate  receipts  which  they  had 
collected  in  the  old  association.  That  reason  coupled  with  the  high 

^Weyand  ancj  Roberts,  op.  cit.  ,  pp.  40-41. 

6  8 

The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  March  19,  1883. 
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Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  42-43. 
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Figure  11.  The  Canadian  Lacrosse  team  which  visited  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1883.  The  members  of  the  team  were: 

Dr.  W.  G.  Beers  (Captain),  W.  K.  McNaught,  Ross  McKenzie,  W.C.Bonnell, 
L.  Dwight,  F.  W.  Garvin,  D.  E.  Bowid,  S.  Struthers,  J.  R.  Craven, 

N.  J.  Fraser,  W.  D.  Aird,  W.  J.  Cleghorn,  E.  Smith,  D.  Nickolson 
and  W.  0.  Griffin. 

(John  K.  Munro,  "The  Newer  Associations,"  Canadian  Magazine, 

September,  1902,  Volume  19,  p.  419.) 
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cost  of  the  tour  to  the  British  Isles  forced  them  to  return  to  the 

70 

N.  A.  L.  A.  in  1889. 

During  this  era,  the  supremacy  of  Canadians  in  lacrosse  was 
well-known.  Large  crowds  used  to  assemble  to  watch  the  Canadian  play¬ 
ers  in  action.  Figure  12  illustrates  the  seating  arrangements  for  the 
many  spectators  who  came  out  to  watch  a  lacrosse  match  between  the 
New  York  Lacrosse  Club  and  the  Canadians. 

Lacrosse  Tour  Within  Canada 

In  Manitoba,  one  of  the  famous  clubs  in  Winnipeg,  the  Ninetieth 
Lacrosse  Club,  went  on  a  small  tour  through  the  province  and  played 
matches  against  the  local  clubs  in  Brandon,  Souris,  Rapid  City, 
Minedosa,  and  Portage  la  Prairie.  The  Winnipeg  Club  established 
supremacy  in  the.  province  by  winning  all  the  matches.  The  tour  also 
gave  strong  impetus  to  lacrosse  in  the  province  and  as  a  result 
lacrosse  clubs  were  organized  throughout  the  province. 

Lacrosse  Tour  by  the  Victoria  Team 

The  lacrosse  clubs  of  British  Columbia  took  the  game  very 

seriously  and  attained  a  high  standard  within  a  short  period.  The 

72 

Victoria  team,  after  winning  the  provincial  title  in  1893  ,  went  on 

73 

a  lacrosse  tour  to  Eastern  Canada  to  meet  the  more  experienced  teams. 
The  tour  was  very  significant  for  the  coast  team,  since  it  defeated 

Ibid. ,  p.  43. 

7^The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  July  28,  1888. 

72 ibid. ,  August  21,  1893. 
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Ibid. ,  September  5,  1893. 
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Figure  12.  A  match  in  progress  between  the  New  York  Lacrosse  Club 
and  the  Canadians.  (Weyand  and  Roberts,  1965.) 
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the  M.  A.  A.  A.,  the  Torontos  and  the  Quebec  Club.  The  match  against 

74 

the  champion  Shamrocks  of  Montreal  ended  in  a  draw.  The  only  defeat 

during  the  tour  came  from  a  combined  team  of  Capitals  and  Ottawas.^ 

Praising  the  performance  of  the  team  it  was  reported  that  the  Victor- 

7  6 

ians  showed  Montreal  "a  little  about  how  to  play  lacrosse." 

The  Victoria  Lacrosse  Club's  victories  in  the  east  opened  the 

eyes  of  many  lacrosse  enthusiasts  in  the  west  who  believed  that  it 

was  time  to  start  a  Canadian  championship  series.  Their  strong  feeling 

about  the  situation  was  expressed  as  follows 

The  result  of  this  tour  suggests  the  advisability  of  insti¬ 
tuting  a  Canadian  Championship  Series  which  shall  embrace 
Canada  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  west  is  not 
behind  the  east  in  the  national  pastime,  why  then  should  the 
championship  of  Canada  be  confined  to  Montreal,  Toronto, 

Ottawa  and  Cornwall?  .... 


.  .  .  The  details  could  be  arranged  at  a  conference  of  the 
various  authorities  of  lacrosse,  so  that  the  expense  of 
transportation  might  be  minimized. 

Realizing  the  high  standard  of  the  game  played  in  Canada,  the 

players  from  England,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa  and  the  United 

States  sent  letters  to  the  National  Amateur  Lacrosse  Association  of 

7  8 

Canada  for  information  regarding  the  finer  points  of  the  game. 


Professionalism  and  Amateurism 

Professional  lacrosse  players  were  those  who  received  money  for 
playing  the  game  and  amateur  players  were  those  who  played  purely  for 
fun  and  enjoyment.  According  to  the  rules  of  lacrosse,  professional 
players  were  not  permitted  to  indulge  in  lacrosse  championship  matches. 


^Ibid. ,  September  18,  21,  and  25,  1893.  ^Ibid. 
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This  rule,  however,  was  not  strictly  followed  and  many  clubs  maintained 
paid  players  on  their  rosters.  Professionalism  continued  to  grow  during 
this  era,  inspite  of  the  fact  that  the  Associations  took  strict  measures. 
A  good  number  of  lacrosse  clubs  still  remained  amateur. 

Intermediate  and  Junior  Lacrosse 

The  number  of  intermediate  and  junior  lacrosse  teams  increased 

rapidly  during  this  period.  They  were  most  popular  in  Quebec,  Ontario 

and  Manitoba  since  there,  they  were  well  organized  with  separate 

championship  matches.  The  various  local  championships  also  proved  a 

great  attraction  and  encouraged  many  matches  in  these  provinces.  In 

Quebec  and  Ontario,  like  the  senior  series,  the  intermediate  and  junior 

series  were  also  conducted  on  a  district  basis.  In  1890.  the  Toronto 

Industrial  Exhibition  Company  donated  a  handsome  cup  for  the  intermed- 

79 

iate  championship  of  the  C.  L.  A.  In  Manitoba,  a  junior  champion- 

80 

ship  for  the  province  was  inaugurated  in  1882. 

Summary 

During  this  era  the  game  of  lacrosse  gained  in  popularity  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces  to  British  Columbia.  The  Indians  organized  a 
separate,  championship  called  the  Indian  Championship  of  the  World  since 
they  were  barred  by  N.  A.  L.  A.  from  championship  contests.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  C.  L.  A.  and  W.  C.  L.  A.  which  governed  lacrosse  in  Ontario  and 
Manitoba  respectively  and  other  provincial  associations  gave  a  tremen¬ 
dous  impetus  to  the  game.  A  major  development  of  the  game  took  place 

79 Ibid. ,  April  22,  1891. 
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during  this  period  when  a  two  hour  time  limit  was  set  for  lacrosse 
matches.  The  presentation  of  the  Western  Ontario  Challenge  Cup  which 
was  symbolic  of  the  Western  Ontario  Championship  added  to  lacrosse 
enthusiasm  in  Western  Ontario.  The  many  successful  lacrosse  tours  to 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  Europe  made  by  Canadian  teams  helped  Canada  to 
establish  supremacy  in  the  lacrosse  world.  The  number  of  intermediate 
and  junior  lacrosse  clubs  increased  enormously  in  Canada  and  separate 
championship  matches  were  held  for  them.  Professionalism  began  to 
creep  into  Canadian  lacrosse  inspite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  various 
lacrosse  associations. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


LACROSSE  FROM  1900  TO  WORLD  WAR  I 


Toward  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  the  approach  to 
sports  in  general  and  lacrosse  in  particular  began  undergoing  changes. 
The  Canadian  players  were  happy  about  their  amateur  status  and  "regard¬ 
ed  professionalism  as  an  undesirable  feature  of  Americanism."'*'  During 
this  period,  the  players  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  buying  equipment 

and  playing  away  from  home.  But  the  keen  competition  which  was  common 

2 

in  those  days  and  the  "fierce  pride  that  a  town  had  in  its  team"  gradu 

ally  changed  this  noble  approach  to  the  sport.  Businessmen  started 

sponsoring  clubs  and  professionalism  began  creeping  in  inspite  of  the 

vigilance  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada.  Some  of  the  promi- 

3 

nent  lacrosse  clubs  in  Canada  became  professional  by  1900. 

Game  Rules 

The  C.  L.  A.,  in  order  to  make  the  game  more  interesting  to  the 
spectators,  adopted  a  rule  in  April,  1900,  requiring  players  to  wear 
numbers  corresponding  to  their  positions.  This  rule  enabled  the 
officials  and  the  spectators  to  identify  the  players  easily.  The  play¬ 
ing  time  was  fixed  at  ninety  minutes  with  two  forty-five  minute  halves 
ten  minutes  rest  in  between.  However,  the  teams  changed  ends  each  time 
a  goal  was  scored.  A  new  rule  was  brought  in  to  protect  the  goalkeeper 


Alexander  M.  Weyand  and  Milton  R.  Roberts,  The  Lacrosse  Story, 
(Baltimore,  Maryland:  Garamond/Pridemark  Press,  1965),  p.  45. 
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The  rule  stipulated  that  "...  no  player  was  allowed  to  go  within  the 
opposing  goal  crease  nor  check  the  goalkeeper  within  the  crease."^ 

The  association,  in  1905,  made  few  more  changes  in  the  rules  of 
the  game.  They  were: ^ 

1.  The  field  captain  system  was  abolished. 

2.  Players  were  not  allowed  to  change  clubs  during  the  season. 

3.  The  president  of  the  association  was  given  the  power  to 
appoint  the  referees. 

4.  A  player  striking  another  on  the  head  accidentally  or 
otherwise  was  to  be  sent  off  the  field  for  a  period  of  at 
least  five  minutes  and  if  the  butt  end  of  the  stick  was 
used,  the  period  was  fifteen  minutes  or  more. 

5.  The  senior  series  was  placed  on  a  professional  basis, 

although  amateurs  were  allowed  to  participate  in  matches 

without  imperilling  their  status  as  such.  Professional 

players  were  prohibited  from  playing  in  the  intermediate 

and  junior  series  and  the  following  definition  of  an 

.  6 

amateur  was  accepted: 

An  amateur  is  one  who  has  never  competed  for  a  money  prize  or 
monetary  consideration,  or  for  any  wage  or  stake  bet,  who  has 
never  engaged  in,  assisted  in,  or  taught  any  athletic  exercise, 
as  a  means  of  pecuniary  gain,  and  who  has  never  taken  part  in 
any  competition  with  any  one  who  is  not  an  amateur.  Exception: 
That  amateur  athletes  shall  not  lose  their  amateur  status,  by 
competing  with  or  against  professionals  in  lacrosse  matches  for 
which  no  money  prizes  are  given,  or  in  championship  competitions 
permitted  by  any  lacrosse  association. 


A 

The  Daily  Star,  Toronto,  April  16,  1900. 
~*Ibid. ,  April  22,  1905. 

^  Ibid. 
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In  spite  of  this,  professionalism  permeated  in  the  intermediate 
series  and  consequently,  the  association  introduced  a  new  residence  rule 
which  ran  as  follows 

Every  player  in  the  intermediate  series  shall  be  a  bonafide  and 
continuous  resident  of  the  city,  town  or  village  in  which  his 
club  is  situated,  from  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  in 
which  he  plays,  except  where  a  player  lives  in  a  rural  district, 
in  which  case  he  may  play  for  the  nearest  club  that  has,  or  has 
had,  a  team  playing  in  the  Canadian  Lacrosse  Association,  and 
for  no  other. 

The  new  rule  was  essential  as  many  clubs  brought  players  from  outside  by 
paying  them  and  thus  killed  the  amateur  status  of  the  series. 

Realizing  the  growing  trend  of  professionalism  in  lacrosse 
and  other  team  games,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  of  Canada,  in 

1908,  permitted  amateurs  to  contest  against  professionals  in  lacrosse 

,  8 
and  other  team  games. 

Equipment 

9 

Regarding  equipment,  the  introduction  of  goal  nets  and  the 
'baggy  stick' ^  were  the  two  major  developments  that  took  place  during 
this  period.  In  the  baggy  stick  the  netting  was  not  laced  tightly, 
and  therefore  when  the  ball  landed  in  the  net,  it  rolled  into  a 
slight  pocket.  This  made  carrying  the  ball  easier.^ 


Associations 


A  major  development  in  lacrosse  of  that  time  was  the  formation 


^ Ibid. ,  April  18,  1908.  ^Ib id.  ,  May  1,  1908. 

^ Ibid.  April  14,  1900. 

^Diana  P.  Davis,  A  History  of  Lacrosse  in  Canada,  unpublished 
paper,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  December  14,  1962,  p.  17. 
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of  the  New  Ontario  Lacrosse  Association  on  April  20,  1901.  The  associa¬ 
tion  adopted  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Amateur  Lacrosse 
12 

Association.  C.  L.  A.,  however,  flourished,  the  membership  exceeded 

sixteen  hundred,  and  as  many  as  ninety-three  clubs  were  affiliated  with 

the  association.  The  high  caliber  of  lacrosse  played  by  the  senior  teams 

of  the  association  enabled  the  winning  team  of  1903,  the  Brantford 

lacrosse  team,  to  represent  the  C.  L.  A.  for  the  first  time  in  its 

13 

history  in  the  contest  for  the  Minto  Cup. 


In  April  1906,  the  N.  A.  L.  A.  changed  its  name  to  N.  L.  U. 


14 


(National  Lacrosse  Union)  and  was  composed  of  the  following  clubs: 

Shamrocks  of  Montreal 
Capitals  of  Ottawa 
Montreal  Club  of  Montreal 
Nationals  of  Montreal 
Cornwalls  of  Cornwall 
Tecumsehs  of  Toronto 
Torontos  of  Toronto 

As  a  rival  to  the  C.  L.  A.,  in  Ontario,  representatives  from 
Brantford,  Galt,  Guelph,  Brampton,  Fergus  and  Elora,  formed  the  Ontario 
Lacrosse  Association  in  April,  1911.^ 

Professionalism  in  Canadian  Lacrosse  continued.  Many  clubs  soon 
discarded  the  pretense  of  amateurism  and  in  1911,  the  National  Profession¬ 
al  Union  was  organized  and  included  such  clubs  as  Montreal,  National, 


12 


13 


The  Daily  Star,  Toronto,  April  24,  1901. 
Ibid. ,  April  2,  1904. 
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Ibid. ,  April  26,  1906. 

The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  April  14,  1911. 
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16 

Shamrock,  Tecumseh  and  Toronto.  The  following  year,  the  Torontos, 
Tecumsehs,  Nationals  and  Irish  Canadians  otherwise  called  the  'Big  Four' 
of  the  professional  lacrosse  group  formed  the  Dominion  Lacrosse  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  N.  L.  U.,  consisting  of  the  Cornwalls,  Capitals,  Montreals 

and  Shamrocks  was  considered  a  less  important,  secondary  professional 
17 

group. 

At  this  time,  the  Canadian  Lacrosse  Association  flourished  with 
90  teams  which  made  it  one  of  the  world's  largest  leagues  in  any  sport. 
The  Ontario  Lacrosse  Association  alone  had  membership  from  over  thirty 
clubs.  There  existed  also  an  Eastern  Ontario  Lacrosse  Association.  Over 
and  above  this,  there  was  an  International  League  near  Cornwall,  Ontario 
which  included  several  teams  from  the  city  of  Cornwall  as  well  as  from 

the  neighbouring  towns.  This  league  was  a  main  recruiting  ground  for 

.  .  ,  ,  18 
professional  teams. 

The  Dominion  Lacrosse  Association  and  the  National  Lacrosse 

Union  with  clubs  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Cornwall  were  the 

famous  lacrosse  organizations  of  that  time  in  Canada.  They  along  with 

the  British  Columbia  Lacrosse  Association  formed  the  only  professional 

19 

lacrosse  league  in  Canada. 

In  November,  1912,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  with  the  noble 
mission  of  fostering  the  national  game  of  Canada  and  restoring  its 
amateur  status  formed  the  Canadian  Amateur  Lacrosse  Association  at 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  pp.  48-49. 

Davis,  op,  cit. ,  p.  20. 

The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  September  14,  1912. 
Ibid. 
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Toronto.  Milton  Oppenheimer  from  Vancouver  and  F.  R.  Simkins  of  Toronto 

20 

were  elected  President  and  Secretary  respectively. 

An  important  development  in  Canadian  lacrosse  took  place  in 
March,  1913  when  the  two  rival  associations  of  Ontario  (the  Ontario 
Lacrosse  Association  and  the  Canadian  Lacrosse  Association)  joined  to¬ 
gether  and  formed  the  Ontario  Amateur  Lacrosse  Association,  The  new 

association  which  soon  affiliated  with  the  Canadian  Amateur  Lacrosse 

21  22 
Association  had  a  club  membership  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  1913 

23 

and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  in  1914. 


Manitoba 

By  1900,  the  quality  of  lacrosse  played  in  Manitoba  made  marked 
improvement.  Public  interest  increased  throughout  the  country  districts 
owing  to  the  issuance  of  players'  certificates  and  the  formation  of 
intermediate  leagues.  That  year,  St.  Paul  and  the  Minneapolis  Clubs  of 
the  United  States  joined  the  Western  Canada  Lacrosse  Association.  The 

.  C.  L.  A.  during  this  period  controlled  "more  territory  than  any  other 

.  .  .  .  ,,24 

lacrosse  association  in  existence. 

Professionalism  soon  crept  into  Manitoba  lacrosse  and  many  clubs 
maintained  paid  players  on  their  rosters.  In  order  to  control  the  grow¬ 
ing  professionalism  and  to  promote  amateur  sport,  the  Amateur  Athletic 

25 

Association  was  organized  in  Winnipeg  in  the  spring  of  1907.  Despite 


Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. .  p.  49. 

2^The  Daily  Star,  Toronto,  March  22,  1913. 

2 2 Ibid.  ,  April  29,  1913.  23Ibid.  ,  April  27,  1914. 
24 

The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  May  1,  1900. 

2 3 Ibid.  ,  April  16,  1907. 
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this  action,  the  Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  and  Port  Arthur  lacrosse  clubs 
started  a  'semiprofessional  league'  in  1908.  This  league,  within  a 
couple  of  years  expanded  to  become  the  Manitoba  Lacrosse  League,  con¬ 
sisted  not  only  of  teams  from  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Souris  and  other  cities 
but  also  clubs  from  Northern  Ontario  such  as  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William 
and  Kenora.27 

During  this  period,  the  W.  C.  L.  A.  was  weakening  as  many  clubs 
left  the  association.  This  was  primarily  because  many  towns  began  to 
form  local  associations.  In  April,  1911,  the  Winnipeg  Lacrosse  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  with  the  idea  of  fostering  junior  and  juvenile  lacrosse 

28 

so  as  to  gradually  develop  the  boys  to  the  standard  of  senior  play. 

29 

In  1914  the  Manitoba  Amateur  Lacrosse  Association  was  formed. 


Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

Lacrosse  had  by  this  time  established  itself  as  the  major  game 

in  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  In  April,  1906,  the  North 

Saskatchewan  League  consisting  of  Prince  Alberta,  Rosthern,  and  Saskatoon 

was  formed.  Large  numbers  of  clubs  were  being  organized  in  many  parts 

of  the  Province  and  in  1907,  the  Saskatchewan  Lacrosse  Association  was 
30 

organized.  The  Association  was  later  divided  into  a  northern  and 
southern  section.  Saskatoon,  Prince  Albert,  Rosetown,  Hanley, 

Battleford,  and  Watrous  formed  the  northern  section  while  Regina,  Moose 

31 

Jaw,  Weyburn  and  Yellow  Grass  were  the  members  of  the  southern  section. 


26T.  .  J 

Ibid.  , 

April 

18, 

1908. 

27  Ibid. , 

September 

14, 

28TK-a 

Ibid.  , 

April 

14, 

1911. 

29Ibid. , 

April  25, 

1914 

30  tl  •  j 

Ibid.  , 

April 

18, 

1907. 

3 1  Ibid.  , 

April  5, 

1912. 
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Regina  and  Saskatoon  were  the  chief  rivals  in  the  association. 

In  Alberta,  the  game  was  played  with  enthusiasm  in  many  places. 

Calgary  was  undoubtedly  the  main  center  for  lacrosse.  The  game  was  also 

included  in  the  athletic  programme  of  the  Western  Canada  College  in 

Calgary  as  far  back  as  1905.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  13. 

In  May,  1907,  the  delegates  from  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Lethbridge, 

Strathcona  and  High  River  met  at  Calgary  and  formed  the  Alberta  Lacrosse 
32 

Association.  A  schedule  was  drawn  up  by  the  association  for  the 

championship  play  offs  of  Alberta.  The  league  was  divided  into  two 

districts  with  High  River,  Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat  making  the  first 

33 

district  and  Edmonton,  Calgary  and  Strathcona  forming  the  second. 

In  Calgary,  in  addition  to  the  Senior  Lacrosse  League,  there  were 
two  strong  junior  organizations.  Edmonton  lacrosse  was  at  this  time 
almost  non-existent.  No  games  were  played  in  1911,  but  a  few  enthu¬ 
siasts  held  practice  sessions  at  the  beginning  of  the  1912  season. 

This  effort  proved  futile  and  the  Edmonton  team  withdrew  from  the  pro- 

34 

vincial  league  owing  to  lack  of  support.  The  game,  however,  was  play¬ 
ed  with  enthusiasm  in  High  River.  In  1910,  the  High  River  team  (Figure 
14)  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  Championship  of  Alberta. 

British  Columbia 

In  British  Columbia,  the  B.  C.  Lacrosse  Association  was  a  pro¬ 
fessional  league  with  three  teams,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and 
Victoria.  The  British  Columbia  Amateur  Lacrosse  Association  as  well 
had  teams  in  these  three  cities.  There  existed  also  other  leagues  in 

3^Ibid. ,  May  28,  1907.  33IbjLd. ,  May  29,  1907. 

34Ibid. ,  April  5,  1912. 
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Figure  13.  A  group  of  students  of  Western  Canada  College,  Calgary 

practising  lacrosse  in  1905.  (Courtesy  of  the  Glenbow  Foundation 
-  Alberta  Government  Museum,  Calgary.) 
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Figure  14.  The  High  River  Lacrosse  team  which  won  the  Alberta 
Lacrosse  Championship  in  1910.  (Courtesy  of  the  Glenbow  Foundation  - 
Alberta  Government  Museum,  Calgary.) 
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the  Province.  An  important  one  being  the  Southern  British  Columbia 

35 

League  which  consisted  of  teams  from  Nelson,  Fernie,  and  Rossland. 

The  Min to  Cup 

With  the  increased  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  lacrosse  all  over 

Canada,  it  was  thought  that  a  cup  offered  for  competition  would  add 

impetus  to  the  game.  On  May  31,  1901,  Lord  Minto  (1815-1914),  then 

Governor  General  of  Canada,  presented  a  silver  cup  "for  competition 

36 

among  the  (amateur)  lacrosse  teams  in  the  Dominion."  Although  the 

Earl  of  Minto  stipulated  that  only  amateur  teams  could  compete  for  the 

cup,  the  amateur  status  of  the  trophy  had  disappeared  by  1904.  The 

first  Minto  Cup  match  was  played  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  on  September  20, 

1901  before  a  crowd  of  eight  thousand,  among  whom  were  the  Duke  and 

37 

Duchess  of  York  (later  to  become  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary). 

The  Duke  placed  the  ball  for  the  opening  face-off  and  "both  he  and 

the  Duchess  manifested  interest  throughout  the  game  and  at  the  close 

38 

expressed  the  pleasure  they  derived  therefrom."  The  Capitals  of 

Ottawa  who  played  a  very  aggressive  game  defeated  the  Cornwalls  by  a 

score  of  3-2.  The  ball  used  in  the  game  and  a  beautiful  lacrosse 

stick  were  presented  to  the  Duke  after  the  match.  The  Capitals,  thus, 

39 

became  the  first  holders  of  the  Minto  Cup.  The  winners  of  the  Minto 
Cup  until  World  War  I  are  shown  in  Table  I. 


35 

37 

38 

39 


36 

Ibid. ,  September  14,  1912.  Davis,  op.  cit. ,  p. 

Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  45. 

The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  September  21,  1901. 
Ibid. 
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TABLE  I 

40 

THE  MINTO  CUP  WINNERS  UNTIL  1914 


YEAR 

NAME  OF  THE  LACROSSE  CLUB 

1901 

Capitals,  Ottawa,  Ontario 

1902 

Shamrocks,  Montreal,  Quebec 

1903 

Shamrocks,  Montreal,  Quebec 

1904 

Shamrocks,  Montreal,  Quebec 

1905 

Shamrocks,  Montreal,  Quebec 

1906 

Capitals,  Ottawa,  Ontario 

1907 

Shamrocks,  Montreal,  Quebec 

1908 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia 

1909 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia 

1910 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia 

1911 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

1912 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia 

1913 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia 

1914 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia 

Rules  of  Lacrosse,  Canadian  Lacrosse  Association,  Eighteenth 
Edition,  pp.  33-34. 
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Lacrosse  at  1904  Olympic  Games 

At  the  1904  Olympic  Games  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  Shamrock 

team  from  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  received  a  banner  when  it  won  against  the 

St.  Louis  Amateur  Athletic  Association  by  a  score  of  8-2.  The  following 

41 

players  received  the  gold  medals: 

Cloutier,  Cattanach,  Jamieson,  Flett,  Bretz, 

Blanchard,  Laidlaw,  Lyle,  Brennaugh,  Pentland, 

Down,  Burns  and  Orris. 

The  Shamrocks  of  Winnipeg  won  not  because  it  was  the  best  team  in  North 
America  but  because  none  of  the  famous  teams  from  Canada  or  the  United 
States  of  America  took  part  in  the  tournament. 


1908  Olympic  Lacrosse  Honours  to  Canada 

For  the  first  time,  a  Canadian  team  consisting  of  the  nation's 

best  players,  was  sent  to  compete  in  the  London  Olympic  Games  held  in 

October,  1908.  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  only  two  countries 

entered  for  the  lacrosse  championship.  Although  the  English  team  played 

well,  the  Canadians  won  the  gold  medals  after  winning  the  game  by  a 

42 

score  of  14-10.  The  victorious  Canadian  team  consisted  of  the 

43 


following  players: 

(Captain)  P.  J.  Brennan 
H.  Hoob in 
A.  E.  Dillon 


(first  home)  Shamrocks 
(right  defense)  Shamrocks 
(cover  point)  Shamrocks 


4L 


42 


43 


Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  47. 

The  Daily  Star,  Toronto,  October  24,  1908. 
Weyand  and  Roberts,  op,  cit.,  p.  48. 
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J.  Lyon 

(reserve) 

Shamrocks 

A.  T.  Turnbull 

(center) 

New  Westminster 

G.  H.  Rennie 

(left  defense) 

New  Westminster 

C.  D.  McKerrow 

(right  defense 

Montreal 

E.  Hamilton 

(left  attach) 

Montreal 

F.  J.  Dixon 

(goaltender) 

St.  Catharines 

G.  H.  Campbell 

(point) 

Duffer  in 

I.  Duckett 

(third  defense) 

National 

J.  Boderick 

(third  defense) 

Cornwall 

T.  Gorman 

(second  home) 

Capital 

D.  McLeod 

(reserve) 

Calgary 

A.  Mara 

(reserve) 

Young  Toronto 

Charlie  Querrie,  the  famous  coach  of  the  Tecumseh  Lacrosse  Club,  Toronto 

rated  the  44-year  old  Alex  Turnbull  of  New  Westminster  who  played  as 

center  in  the  London  Olympic  Games,  as  the  best  lacrosse  player  in  the 
44 

world. 

The  Mann  Cup 

The  Mann  Cup,  which  was  to  become  emblematic  of  Canadian  Lacrosse 

supremacy,  was  donated  in  1910  by  Sir  Donald  Mann,  builder  of  the  Canadian 

Northern  Railway.  The  gold  trophy,  valued  at  $2,500  was  to  be  contested 

for,  on  a  challenge  basis,  by  the  senior  amateur  lacrosse  teams  of 
45 

Canada.  Table  II  shows  the  winners  of  the  Mann  Cup  prior  to  World 
46 

War  I : 


44 

The  Daily  Star,  Toronto,  July  29,  1908. 

45 

Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit.  , 

46 

Davis,  op .  cit. ,  p.  43. 


p.  52. 
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TABLE  II 

THE  MANN  CUP  WINNERS  UNTIL  1914 


YEAR 

NAME  OF 

THE  LACROSSE  CLUB 

1910 

Young  Toronto,  Toronto, 

Ontario 

1911 

Vancouver 

Athletic 

Club, 

Vancouver , 

B.C. 

1912 

Vancouver 

Athletic 

Club, 

Vancouver, 

B.C. 

1913 

Vancouver 

Athletic 

Club, 

Vancouver , 

B.C. 

1914 

Vancouver 

Athletic 

Club, 

Vancouver , 

B.C. 
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Chipman  Cup 

Recognizing  the  international  aspect  lacrosse  had  assumed  and  to 

stimulate  keen  competition  between  teams,  Mr.  Chipman  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

Company  donated  a  trophy  and  the  first  competition  for  it  took  place  in 

the  fall  of  1902  at  St.  Paul,  U.S.A.  between  the  St.  Paul  team  and  the 

Shamrocks  of  Winnipeg.  The  latter  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first 

47 

club  to  win  the  trophy. 

The  Hugh  Smith  Cup 

In  May  1911,  the  Hugh  Smith  Cup  was  donated  as  a  'Middle  West 

Championship  Cup'  which  represented  the  Championship  of  Alberta, 

48 

Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  There  is,  however,  no  information  on  who 
won  the  cup  or  what  happened  to  it  later  on. 

Championship  of  British  Columbia 

The  lacrosse  played  in  British  Columbia  was  of  a  very  high 

calibre  and  competition  was  keen  between  New  Westminster,  Vancouver  and 

Victoria  teams.  New  Westminster,  the  smallest  of  the  three  cities, 

fielded  the  strongest  team  and  retained  the  championship  of  British 

49 

Columbia  for  several  years.  The  New  Westminster  team  of  1900  (Figure 

50 

15)  "changed  the  face  of  Canadian  lacrosse." 

^The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  April  30,  1902. 

48 

Ibid.  ,  May  12,  1911. 

49 

J.  K.  Munro,  "The  Newer  Associations,"  Canadian  Magazine, 
September,  1902,  Volume  19,  pp.  425-26. 

^°"ALord,  A  King,  and  A  Cup,"  International  Lacrosse  Magazine, 
November -December ,  1965,  Crawford,  New  Jersey:  Control  Publications, 

1965,  p.  11. 
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Figure  15.  The  New  Westminster  Team. 

Champions  of  British  Columbia  in  1900. 

("A  Lord,  A  King,  and  A  Cup,"  International  Lacrosse  Magazine,  November 
-December,  1965,  Cranford,  New  Jersey:  Control  Publications,  1965,  p.ll.) 


.  . 
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Some  Important  Matches 

At  the  1901  Pan  American  Exposition  held  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 

the  Capitals  of  Ottawa  defeated  the  Crescents  of  New  York  in  a  match 

classified  as  the  Championship  of  North  America.^ 

The  Winnipeg  Lacrosse  team,  after  winning  the  W.C.L.A.  champion 

ship  in  1900,  made  a  trip  to  New  Westminster.  The  Winnipeg  team,  which 

was  no  match  for  the  strong  New  Westminster  team,  lost  both  matches 

which  were  played.  However  the  team  managed  to  defeat  a  Vancouver 

52 

team  before  a  crowd  of  eight  thousand.  The  Winnipeg  Club  (Figure  16) 

also  won  the  championship  of  Manitoba  in  1901. 

In  1902,  the  Shamrock  Club  of  Montreal  (Figure  17)  won  the 

Minto  Cup  from  the  Capitals  of  Ottawa  and  retained  it  until  1906. 

According  to  a  poll  of  Canadian  sports  writers  conducted  in  1951, 

"the  Shamrock  Club  of  1901  to  1905  constituted  the  greatest  lacrosse 

53 

club  in  the  history  of  the  sport."  The  following  were  the  members  of 

54 

the  club  during  those  years; 

J.  T.  Brennan,  J.  J.  Currie,  A.  Dade,  R.  Finbyson,  M.  R.  Hayes, 

W.  Hendry,  M.  Hennessey,  F.  Hogan,  H.  Hoobin,  J.  Howar, 

J.  Kawanaugh,  (?)  Kenny,  P.  Leddy,  A.  McCarrey,  (?)  McKwaine, 

F.  Nolan,  T.  0.  Connell,  P.  Quinn,  0.  Reilly,  E.  Robinson  and 
H.  Smith.  H.  McLaughin  was  president  of  the  club. 

Lacrosse  Tour  to  England 

In  the  spring  of  1902,  the  Toronto  Club  under  the  leadership  of 
Captain  George  Wheeler  visited  the  British  Isles.  The  team  won  all  the 
fifteen  matches  played  abroad.  The  Torontonians  won  high  praise  all 


51 


52 


Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  46. 

The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  October  3,  5,  and  8,  1900. 


53,  54, 


Weyand  and  Roberts,  loc.  cit. 
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Figure  16.  The  Winnipeg  Club  Team  which  won  the  Championship 

of  Manitoba  in  1901. 


(John  K.  Munro,  "The  Newer  Associations," 
Canadian  Magazine,  September,  1902, 
Volume  19,  p.  424.) 
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Figure  17. 


The  Shamrock  Lacrosse 
won  the  Minto  Cup 


Team,  Montreal, 
in  1902. 


which 


(From  the  International  Lacrosse  Magazine, 
November -December ,  1965,  Cranford,  New 
Jersey:  Control  Publications,  p.  10.) 


. 
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over  the  country.  The  magnificent  performance  of  the  Canadian  team  was 
reported  in  England  as  follows : 

.  .  .  such  a  display  of  passing  as  the  Toronto  team  had  supplied 
had  never  previously  been  seen  in  this  country.  The  old  Toronto 
and  Montreal  teams  had  played  finely;  but  they  had  played  the 
sort  of  game  which  is  usually  seen  in  England-  long  passing  and 
running. 


The  Toronto  team  (Figure  18)  played  a  short  passing  game  and  the  ball 
was  passed  .  .  .  from  crosse  to  crosse  in  dazzling  fashion,  and  re¬ 
markable  to  relate,  scarcely  ever  missed."^* * * * 8 


Across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 


In  1907,  Canadian  teams  played  international  matches  across 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  In  April,  the  Capital  Club  of  Ottawa 

paid  a  visit  to  England. ^  The  powerful  Capitals  won  all  of  the  matches 

played  in  England  except  the  final  one  against  Stockport  which  ended  in 

a  draw.  88  The  following  players  made  the  trip:^ 

John  B.  Hutton,  William  Fagan,  J.  Herbert,  Ralph, 

Captain  Robert  B.  Pringle,  John  Shea,  J.  J.  Starr, 

John  H.  Ashfield,  Ernest  H.  Butlerworth,  Whitely  Eastwood, 

Horace  Gaul,  C.  Murphy  and  F.  J.  Hogan. 

On  an  invitation  from  the  Australian  Lacrosse  Association,  John 

C.  Miller,  Honorary  President  of  the  C.L.A.  selected  an  "All  Canadian 

60 

team"  for  a  tour  of  Australia.  The  team,  however,  consisted  only  of 


88The  Daily  Star,  Toronto,  April  15,  1902. 

56 

The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  April  30,  1902. 

~^The  Daily  Star,  Toronto,  April  5,  1907. 

8  8  Ibid. ,  May  2,  5,  7,  10  and  11,  1907. 

59 

Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  47. 

8^The  Daily  Star,  Toronto,  May  16,  1907. 
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Figure  18. 


The  Toronto  Lacrosse  Club  team  which  visited 
England  in  1902. 


(Munro, 


1902,  o£.  cit 


5 


p.  423.) 
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players  from  Ontario.  Before  sailing  from  Vancouver,  B.C.  the  team  play¬ 
ed  matches  at  Port  Arthur,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Calgary,  New 
Westminster,  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  The  selected  Canadian  team  went 

down  to  the  lacrosse  teams  of  Regina  and  New  Westminster  by  2-9  and 
.  .  61 

0-17  respectively. 

In  Australia,  the  Canadian  team  won  high  praise  and  won  all 

matches  except  one  played  against  an  "All-Australian"  team.  The  games 

attracted  large  crowds  in  Australia  and  one  of  the  games  played  at 

62 

Melbourne  was  witnessed  by  twenty  thousand  people.  The  total  goals 
scored  by  the  Canadians  were  one  hundred  and  seventeen  as  against 

6  3 

thirty-two  by  the  Australians.  The  Canadians  who  made  the  trip  were: 

Rudolph  J.  Arens,  Dr.  Lou  Campbell,  J.  M.  Kearns,  Captain 
W.  H.  Hanley,  Thomas  R.  Hanley,  Harry  Camplin,  Frank  J.  Grace, 

Fred  E.  Coombs,  W.  D.  'Paddy'  Ramore,  Robert  Gilbert,  Gordon 
A.  MacDonald,  Alex  Rose,  Walter  Atton  and  Victor  Graham. 

Tour  by  University  of  Toronto  Lacrosse  Team 

During  this  era,  lacrosse  became  one  of  the  most  important 

sports  in  the  athletic  programme  of  the  Toronto  University.  Since  the 

lacrosse  played  at  the  University  was  of  a  high  standard,  matches  with 

outside  clubs  were  frequent.  In  May,  1903  the  University  of  Toronto 

lacrosse  team  made  a  long  lacrosse  tour  to  the  United  States.  The  team 

won  all  the  matches  played  and  became  the  intercollegiate  champions  of 
6  A- 

North  America.  The  team,  however,  lost  the  title  in  1904  to 
Swarthmore  University  of  the  United  States^"*  but  regained  it  in  1908.^ 


^Ibid.  ,  June  7  to  12,  1907.  ^ 2 Ibid.  ,  September  7,  1907. 

6  3 

Weyand  and  Roberts,  op .  cit. ,  p.  48. 

6  4- 

The  Daily  Star,  Toronto,  June  11,  1903. 

^Ibid. ,  June  3,  1904.  ^Ibid. ,  june  3^  1908. 
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Prof ess ional ism 

At  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  professional  lacrosse  began  in  Canada.  The  most 
prominent  professional  teams  that  played  high  calibre  lacrosse  were  the 
Nationals,  Shamrocks,  Tecumsehs,  M.A.A.A. 's,  Cornwalls,  Torontos  and 
Salmonbellies  of  New  Westminster.  During  this  period,  many  clubs  main¬ 
tained  paid  players  on  their  rosters  under  the  pretense  of  amateurism. 
When  N.A.L.U.  met  on  April  9,  1904  at  Montreal,  the  Toronto  Club  was 
not  represented.  The  reason  was  that  the  club  wanted  either,  straight 

6  7 

amateurism  or  straight  professionalism  and  not  'semi-professionalism'. 

It  was  evident  that  there  could  be  no  more  games  for  the  Minto  Cup  be¬ 
tween  C.L.A.  and  N.A.L.U.  unless  associations  came  to  an  agreement. 

It  also  became  obvious  that  professional  lacrosse  would 
continue  to  exist  as  most  of  the  well-known  players  had  become  pro¬ 
fessionals.  The  best  lacrosse  played  in  Canada  during  this  period  was 
in  British  Columbia  where  most  players  were  professionals.  The  trend 
toward  professionalism  was  further  evident  from  a  lacrosse  exhibition 
conducted  in  the  fall  of  1907  in  New  Westminster,  in  which  cash  prizes 

of  $800,  $600,  $400  and  $300  were  awarded  to  the  first,  second,  third, 

68 

and  fourth  place  teams  respectively. 

Soon  professionalism  was  accepted  by  the  various  associations 
concerned.  The  rivalry  and  greed  for  money  among  professional  teams 
made  those  clubs  offer  huge  sums  to  better  players  for  their  services. 

In  1909,  Con  Jones  from  Vancouver,  a  great  promoter  of  the  professional 

^ Ibid. t  April  11,  1904. 

6  ft 

Ibid. ,  September  27,  1907. 
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form  of  lacrosse,  signed  up  some  better  players  from  the  east  in  order 

to  build  up  a  strong  team  to  challenge  the  supremacy  of  the  New  West- 

69 

minster  Salmonbellies.  Some  of  the  greatest  lacrosse  players  who 

went  to  Vancouver  were  Eddie  'Newsy'  Lalonde  (Nationals),  Mickey,  Con, 

and  Billy  Fitzgerald  (Torontos).  Newsy  Lalonde  received  five  thousand 

dollars^  and  Billy  Fitzgerald,  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  for  a 

single  season.^  The  Vancouver  team,  however,  attained  its  goal  when 

72 

it  defeated  New  Westminster  team  in  1911.  The  famous  players  ex¬ 
ploited  the  situation  and  changed  clubs  as  they  pleased.  They  demanded 
salaries  that  the  game  could  not  afford  and  consequently,  professional 
lacrosse  deteriorated. 


Major  Reasons  for  Decline  of  Lacrosse 

Businessmen  who  sponsored  professional  lacrosse  clubs  did  not 
want  to  take  the  financial  risk  of  continuing  the  game  because  of  the 
heavy  losses  experienced  by  various  clubs.  Over  and  above  this  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  was  gaining  popularity  and  the  sports  writers  began 
to  take  more  interest  in  the  publicity  of  baseball.  Other  team  games 
such  as  football  and  hockey  were  also  developing  a  great  interest  among 
the  youth  of  the  nation.  Thus  the  era  for  professional  lacrosse  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Even  a  proposed  visit  of  an  English  team  to  Canada 

in  1913  had  to  be  cancelled  because  of  the  deteriorating  situation, in 

73 

Canadian  lacrosse. 


69,70 

Davis,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  18-19. 

^The  Daily  Star,  Toronto,  April  9,  1912. 

72 

Davis,  op ,  cit. ,  p.  19. 
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The  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  May  7,  1913. 
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The  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  had  a  devastating  effect  on  lacrosse 

in  Canada.  During  the  war  period  few  people  played  the  game,  the  ex- 

74 

ceptions  being  army  personnel  and  youngsters.  Professional  lacrosse 
in  Canada  was  abandoned  at  the  national  level  in  1916  and  was  not  re¬ 


vived  after  the  war. 


75 


Revival  of  Amateur  Lacrosse 

Amateur  lacrosse  which  was  stagnant  for  some  time  due  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  professional  lacrosse,  started  gaining  momentum  and  in 
1914,  the  lacrosse  enthusiasts  of  Canada  formed  a  committee  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  systematic  effort  to  revive  amateur  lacrosse  in 
Canada.  Joseph  Lally  of  Cornwall  and  James  L.  Hughes  did  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  this  regard.  Joseph  Lally,  who  owned  the  Lacrosse  Stick 
Manufacturing  Company  in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  offered  to  supply  sticks  at 
the  actual  cost  of  making  them.  He  toured  from  west  to  east  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  game  in  the  schools.  His  untiring  efforts  resulted  in  the 

formation  of  large  numbers  of  lacrosse  clubs  including  three  hundred 

7  6 

school  teams  across  Canada.  The  press,  too,  gave  wide  publicity  for 
the  revival  of  the  game  and  amateur  lacrosse,  finally,  survived  the  war, 

Summary 

Shortening  of  the  actual  playing  time  from  two  hours  to  ninety 
minutes  and  the  introduction  of  a  'baggy  stick'  (which  made  carrying 
the  ball  easier)  and  goal  nets  were  the  major  improvements  that  took 


74, 


Weyand  and  Roberts,  op.  cit. ,  p.  50. 

^Myron,  An  Outline  of  Lacrosse  History  (Vancouver:  Shell  Oil 
Company  of  British  Columbia  Ltd.,  1935),  p.  3. 

^The  Daily  Star,  Toronto,  May  2,  1914. 
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place  in  the  game  during  this  period.  The  Minto  Cup  and  the  Mann  Cup, 
the  two  trophies  which  were  donated  for  competition  among  lacrosse 
teams  in  the  Dominion,  added  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  among 
lacrosse  clubs  across  the  Nation.  Canada  won  the  Olympic  lacrosse 
honours  in  1904  and  1908  Olympic  Games  and  some  of  the  prominent  teams 
in  the  country  made  victorious  lacrosse  tours  to  the  British  Isles, 
Australia  and  the  U.  S.  A. 

Professionalism  which  crept  into  Canadian  lacrosse  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century  grew  rapidly  and  in  1911  a  Professional 
Lacrosse  Union  was  organized  by  the  Nation's  prominent  clubs.  During 
the  years  immediately  preceding  World  War  I  interest  in  lacrosse 
declined  because  of  various  reasons  and  it  was  obvious  that  Canadian 
lacrosse  was  dying.  A  revival  of  the  game,  however,  took  place  but  only 


amateur  lacrosse  survived  the  war. 
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